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AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Announcing Consolidation 


Austin College opens the fall term this year 
as the consolidated senior college of the Texas 
Synod; it benefits therefore by the support 
formerly divided among three colleges. ‘This 
means new strength in all respects. The for- 
ward-moving program here now should challenge 
Presbyterians everywhere. 

For the student, here is a program of college 
life and work for men and women that will grip 
your interest: Standard courses with B. A. and 
M. A. degrees; also special courses in pre-profes- 
sional work. Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music 
and Fine Arts, in cooperation. 

Dormitories—-splendid equipment—ideal loca- 
tion. 


Fall term opens September 10th—Reserve room 
now! 
Write The President, 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 

















DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


THERE IS NO BETTER PLACE FOR 
YOUR SON 


Educational Standards are high. A diploma from 





Davidson admits the student into any uni- 
versity in America for graduate work. 


The Faculty consists of forty-five Christian men 





who are noted for their scholarship and 
teaching ability. 


The Students come from refined Christian homes. 





The Buildings are modern. The campus is very 





attractive. 


Athletics are under the direction of expert 


coaches of high character. 


The Christian influence is marked. A Christian 
faculty, a Christian student body, the Bible 
course, the Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 
many Christian homes afford students an un- 
usual opportunity for Christian culture. 








WALTER L. LINGLE, President, 
DAVIDSON, N. C. 









































HOME MISSION STUDY BOOKS 





FOR MEN, WOMEN, SENIORS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


NEAR NEIGHBORS. 


By Homer McMillan, D. D. 


“Dr. McMillan gives the result of many years of careful and painstaking study of conditions in 
the Southern States, and shows how these conditions can be changed. 


He presents the needs of un- 












derprivileged communities and classes of people, which will be a surprise to some people, and which 
should stir the heart of every Christian to do his best for his ‘near neighbors,’ many of whom are in 
desperate need of the Bread of Life. Dr. McMillan also shows the wonderful results that have fol- 
lowed the limited work done by our Church, though that is far greater than many people realize.”— 
Presbyterian of the South. 

“No person could better prepare such a study than Dr. Homer McMillan. His wide acquaintance 
with the Church, his Christian statesmanship, and his fine literary style make this a most worthwhile 
book. Each chapter is literally crammed full of information and inspiration. The book is so clearly 
outlined that no leader’s helps are necessary for teaching it.”—The Presbyterian Survey. 

“The book is well written and well arranged for the use of study classes. The sections into. which 
it is divided are brief, interesting and gripping, and present in a graphic way the necessity of home 
mission work in our own field.”—Christian Observer. 

There are six clear, concise and convincing chapters, each dealing with a particular phase of the 
work. Each study is prefaced by a fitting devotional. 

Prices: Cloth, 75c¢; paper, 35c. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 
LAND OF ALL NATIONS. By Margaret R. Seebach. 


Eight stories of real people, each of whom brought the best gifts of his own race into the making of American citizens. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


FOR JUNIORS 
BETTER AMERICANS, NUMBER ONE. By Joyce C. Manuel. 


; A course of twelve lessons on what boys and girls may do to make America better. 
ship features and service activities. Cloth, 75c. 


FOR PRIMARIES 
NINE HOME MISSION STORIES. Selected from “Primary Picture Stories.” 


Adapted for use without the pictures. Good stories to tell to children. Paper, 25c. 


Order from 














Combined with each lesson are wor- 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Y MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 


The College with a Background of 
Culture and Scholarship. _ 

The Virginia Presbyterian College 
for Women. Founded 1842. A. B. 
Degree. Music, Spoken English, Art, 
Public School Music, Secretarial 
Courses. Students from fifteen states 
already registered for Freshman class 
of next session. 

Write for Catalog. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Box 9, Staunton, Va. 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of the Southwest 

Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
ideals and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 


Next session opens September 17. 
930. 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D. President, 
Austin, Texas 

















Christmas Gifts at 
Big Savings 


MSSIONARIES in foreign service 

should select their Christmas gifts 
now from our catalogue, and take ad- 
vantage of the unequalled values and 

big savings made possible by 10% 
cash discounts on orders of $50.00 or 
more selected from our general cata- 
logue, except flour and sugar. Write 
for free copy. 


Church orders for Christmas dona- 
tions to missionaries abroad receive our 
special attention, including guaranteed 
safe delivery. Special wholesale dis- 
counts on orders from Churches, Mis- 
sion Boards, and other institutions. 


Foreign field secretaries can save 
money and worry by anticipating the 
holiday needs of their stations, and or- 
dering now direct from our Wholesale 
Department, 


The above discounts are granted only 
i] on orders to missionary stations and 

institutions abroad and to missionaries 
in foreign service. All communications 
| and orders must be sent to our 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 














Are You Studying “Romans”? 
“The Epistle to the Romans” 


By E. C. Caldwell, D. D. 
Art paper covers, 25c 
Here are whole-hearted commendations from Auziliary leaders: 


Mrs. L. W. Curtis, Virginia—‘‘Are you studying 
Romans? If so here is the very help you need. You 
will find in clear, direct, simple language the purpose 
that Paul had in mind in writing the Epistle; the oc- 
casion of the writing; the origin of the church at Rome; 
the status of Christendom at large at that time; and the 
theme of the letter which opens up, as by magic, the 
treasure of this book of the ages. For the busy woman 
who wants to be a real part of her study class but has 
not the time to give to exhaustive study, this is the 
book par excellence.” 

Mrs. George Begg, Texas.—‘‘I am delighted with it and 
have already sent out letters to my presidents advising 
the use of it. It is such a wonderful help in the study 
of this difficult Epistle, that I think all who can should 
secure it, for it certainly makes the cloudy things clear.” 

Mrs. C. G. Long, North Carolina.—‘‘Just one phase 
of the book, alone would make it valuable, and that i: 
the insight of Dr. Caldwell into the clear-cut aim and 
consuming passion of Paul to write the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians of the world into one faith-righteousness, as a means to the 
effective and unified evangelization of the world.” 

Mrs. S. D. Rice, Florida.—‘“‘I have gone into this quite carefully and find it splen- 
did. I am sure that any group that would use this book would enjoy it and find 
it most helpful. * * * The use of Dr. Caldwell’s book with Mrs. Askew’s, would 
make a splendid study. 

Mrs. J. B. Morrison, South Carolina.—‘“I will be writing to my local Auxiliary 
Presidents in a few days, and I shall take pleasure in recommending iti to them. 
I am only sorry that you did not get it out sooner.” 

Mrs. E. T. Howard, Virginia.—‘‘It is the best help I have received, for it is full 
of information which clears up many difficulties for the ordinary reader. It is 
practical in its discussions, and it encourages effort for individual study.” 


“The Field is the 
World” 


By James I. Vance, D. D. 


“In this little volume, Dr. Vance sets 
forth vividly the whole task of foreign 
missions and the obligations upon 
Christians to further that work. He 
believes that the church never had 
greater opportunity in the mission field, 
and yet there is sagging enthusiasm at 
home. This sagging interest must be 
cured and the church must go for- 
ward.”—Presbyterian Advance. Prices: 
Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00. 











The Land of 
Happiness 


By P. H. Pleune, D. D. 
Price, $1.00 





Crime and Cure 
By E. T. Wellford, D. D. 


This interesting and scholarly book, 
dealing with criminolo; of the past 

d ed fone te pind db ee “The sermons in the book are for 
and present, has been prepared by the little children, yet the writer has such 
pastor of the First Presbyterian a genius for expression, that he has 
Church, Newport News, Va., after put into se sermon something — 
: . adults, who are children only older 
vated — study of the question. The grown. Jesus and His way are made 
outstanding feature of the volume is very attractive. The human life of 
the comprehensive study the author has ~ is so ve gee to = ~ — 
ra ren say with gladness, “Our Father 

made of the trial of Jesus. He shows who art in heaven.’’—Samual Callen. 
in a startling way the shameful travesty “The great truths of religion, in 
on Jewish justice which was perpetrated their application to daily life, are 
by those who delivered the Saviour to presented in such a simple and fasci- 


f : nating way as to hold the interest and 
be crucified. The price of the book is capture the heart of a child.”—James 


$1.00. IT. Vance. 











Order these Books from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Modern Church Disease 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D., Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions 


EVER was the Church so full of inquiries and 
questionnaires as just now. When something is 
manifestly wrong, make a problem of it. Send 

out questions. Emphasize the newness of the con- 
fronting situation and the consequent newness of the 
methods needed. This gives one a delightful sensa- 
tion of being both active and up-to-date. 

All well and good. But the easy modern way of 
avoiding a plain duty is to name it a problem. In- 
stead of doing it, pause, inquire, send out a ques- 
tionnaire. 

“Thus enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action.” 

Up-to-date we must be. But ever on our guard let 
us also be lest the glitter of the new should blind us 
to those eternal stars of truth and duty which shine 
for us in the heaven of God’s Word. As no new de- 
velopment of science can ever displace the sun as the 
source of our earth’s light and life, so nothing new 
in human thought or progress can ever displace the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the one source of the Church’s 
life and power. 

Undazzled by novelties, let our one thought be to 
know his will. Let us face the facts, not as problems 
to be questionnaired, but as duties to be done, no mat- 
ter what the cost. 


THE OUTSTANDING FAcT 

In the whole realm of facts is there a single one 
more thought-deserving, more prayer-worthy, more con- 
science-piercing than this, that although our Saviour 
commanded his disciples as their Great Commission to 
Go into all the world,” “Disciple all the nations,” 
“Preach the Good News to every creature,” yet nineteen 
centuries later we find ninety-five per cent of all Chris- 
tian ministers and churches crowded into a few favored 
countries, so crowded that in our own Southern States 
there are nearly four evangelical churches to every 1,000 
of the population, while the majority of the human 
race is left in spiritual darkness? With this fact on 
their consciences can we wonder that all the denomi- 
nations are lamenting their lack of Holy Ghost power? 
What else could we expect? To whom is the Holy 
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Ghost given? Let Scripture answer, ‘““The Holy Ghost 
which God hath given to them that obey him.” 

In God’s name I challenge the Christian men of our 
Church and the Christian women of our Church to 
face fairly and fully the above colossal fact, to give it 
its true and commanding place in their church think- 
ing, planning, budgeting, and to do all that in them 
lies to remove its cause. 

Its chief cause is SELFITIS. This is not the 
vulgar and repulsive malady known as Selfishness or 
Piggishness. Selfitis is a thoroughly churchly and re- 
spectable disease. And on that account it is all the 
more subtle, insidious, deadly. To trace its origin will 
throw light on its nature and symptoms. 


AtmMost UNKNOWN IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


Little was known of it in the early Christian Church. 
Hardly is the gospel planted in Jerusalem before the 
Master scatters the disciples far and wide by persecu- 
tion. From Judea, Samaria, and Galilee the gospel 
messengers push up north into Syria. There at Antioch 
what a field they have, the third largest city in the 
Roman world! What a grand metropolitan center to 
settle down in and evangelize thoroughly! But before 
the little church there is seven years old, in the center 
of a vast city full of heathen, with twenty times the 
work right at its doors that any church in this country 
has, there comes to it the command of God himself to 
send away their two best men to the unreached regions 
beyond. “Separate me Paul and Barnabas for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” So they, “being sent 
forth,” as the Scripture expressly says, “by the !foly 
Ghost,” sail to Cyprus and plant the gospel there, 
and thence go on to Asia Minor where they establish 
churches in half a dozen centers. 


Is Ir Not TrMeE TO Stop REAcHING OuT? 


But surely now it is time to stop and consolidate, and 
to quit this reaching out after the unreached. Here 
are Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor; surely these 
countries should be thoroughly evangelized and made 
truly Christian before reaching out any further. So 
men argue today. But God’s program is different. To 
Paul at Troas, on the western border of Asia Minor, 
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there comes a vision by night. A man from Europe 
stands beseeching him and saying, “Come over and 
help us.” And soon gospel lights are twinkling, not 
only in Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, but in 
Macedonia, in Thrace, in Greece, in Italy, and from 
Italy up go the messengers into Northern Europe where 
our own ancestors, pagan in belief and often cannibal 
in practice, are lifted out of the mire of heathenism 
into Christian manhood and womanhood. 


THE CoMING oF SELFITIS 

Thus the gospel went leaping from city to city, from 
country to country, until, alas, Selfitis set in. The 
Church grew worldly, comfortable, self-indulgent, dis- 
carding its Master’s missionary program, lavishing its 
means on itself, loading its own spiritual table with 
luxuries, and giving to the millions yet unreached not 
its best, as God commanded the Antioch church to do, 
but the crumbs. 

Is this disease unknown among us? In our section 
of Brazil, for example, for which our Church alone is 
responsible, there is one evangelical church member to 
every 800 of the population. In the section of China 
for which we alone are responsible, there is less than 
one to every 1,000 of the population. But in our 
Southern States, for which a dozen other denomina- 
tions are equally responsible with us, every third per- 
son is an evangelical church member. Yet our be- 
loved Church, out of every $13 given for all religious 
purposes whatsoever, lets only $1 go to those unreached 
millions in China, Brazil, Africa, Japan, Korea, and 
Mexico. Would our Saviour who died no less for them 
than for us approve that proportion? 


DIMMING OF THE MIND AND LIKENESS OF CHRIST 

An invariable symptom of Selfitis in churches and 
individuals is the dimming in them of the mind and 
likeness of Christ. What was the burden that always 
lay heaviest on our Saviour’s heart? It was the burden 
of the unreached; not those who had the gospel, but 
those who had not. When the people press him to 
stay with them, he says, “No.” Why? Because the 
compulsion of the unreached is upon him. “I must 
preach the Good News to other cities also.” When his 
narrow-minded disciples are thinking only of their 
own land and race, asking eagerly, “Lord, wilt thou 
at this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel ?”’, he 
rebukes their narrowness, and charges them that the 
Kingdom they must win for him is not bounded by the 
limits of Israel but by the rim of the world. And 
when the last hour has come and the glory cloud is 
waiting to take him back to his Father, at this supreme 
moment, what is the burden that lies heaviest on his 
great heart? It is still the unreached. And his very 
last words to his disciples are “unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” 
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As fevers flush the face with an apparently richer 
glow of health, so Selfitis may produce in a church the 
outward signs of what the world calls success:—splen- 
did buildings, trained singers, eloquent sermons, paid 
staffs of workers, the patronage of the cultured and the 
comfortable. But these things, however desirable, do 
not prove spiritual vitality. They are no sure evidence 
of a growing likeness to Christ. What must our Lord 
think of churches which are housing themselves in more 
and more costly fashion, with parlors, kitchens, ex- 
pensive choirs, and all the while steadily cutting down 
their gifts to the Christless millions overseas whose 
bread they are taking to add to their own luxuries? 


OTHER SYMPTOMS OF SELFITIS 


Selfitis affects the eyes. It makes churches and in- 
dividuals myopic, unable to see beyond the objects close 
at hand. These are they whom the Apostle denounces 
as “blind, seeing only what is near.” 


Selfitis affects the tongue. It produces a chronic 
flow of words about the “so much work to be done at 
home.” What are the facts? For every one evangelical 
minister in the United States that carries the gospel 
to the unreached millions abroad, fifty-one stay at 
home. For every one evangelical church member that 
goes abroad as a missionary doctor, nurse, or teacher, 
2,818 stay at home. Of course there is work to be 
done at home, but do not enough Christians stay at 
home to do it? 


Worst of all, Selfitis affects the heart. It makes it 
little and narrow in its sympathies and outlook, un- 
like the great heart of him who loved and who died 
for all men. Here is the seat and source of Selfitis— 
the heart. And here must the cure be wrought. “Lift 
up your eyes,” commands our Lord, “and look on the 
fields.” Lifting up one’s eyes means looking away 
from the center toward the circumference, looking from 
what is at our feett to the white and waiting fields be- 
yond with their unshepherded multitudes, ignorant, sin- 
ning, suffering, the harvest immeasurably plenteous, the 
laborers pitifully few. He came to shepherd the shep- 
herdless, to save the lost, and to us he says, “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” What was 
it that sped our Lord on this mission? What was it 
that made him so unutterably compassionate and self- 
sacrificing? What was it that held him to the Cross? 
Was it the nails in his hands and feet? It was some- 
thing infinitely greater and deeper, the need of which 
should bring us all to our knees and put on the lips 
of each one of us this prayer: “Blessed Lord, thou 
who didst weep over a doomed city, thou who didst 
pity and die for the unshepherded multitudes, thou 
who didst love me and give thyself for me,—give me a 
heart like thine.” 
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What Is the Near 


T WOULD be difficult to find an intelligent person 

of any education in America who did not have at 

least some idea of what the Near East Relief is, 
and what it has accomplished. 

Organized to meet a war emergency, and ministering 
to the non-Moslem populations of the Near East, the 
Near East Relief accomplished an enormous amount 
of good in saving lives threatened by disease, hunger 
and exposure. It was impossible to keep many records, 
but it is known that in the American Caucasus, alone, 
some 500,000 refugees and inhabitants were ministered 
to and reestablished on a self-supporting basis. 

There were 132,000 children sheltered for a longer 
or shorter time in the orphanages of the organization. 
During the latter years of the work, the children were 
given not only a systematic education but also courses 
in practical arts and trades—iron, wood, and leather 
operations, household economics and agriculture, more 
than thirty trades being taught. 

Under the combined influence of the Western and 
the Eastern Churches, the children were trained in the 
great common truths of our faith, and every effort was 
made to build up in them a strength of character that 
would prepare them for leadership. 

In the search for homes in which to place out more 
than 100,000 orphan children, Near East Relief re- 
discovered the fact that the whole rural life of the 
Near East is filled with misery and disease. It has 
been so for many generations. But the placing of 
these fresh, clean, wholesome, well-schooled children— 
rescued from wartime disaster—into this seemingly 
hopeless state, dramatized the situation as nothing has 
done before. If left alone, there was every possibility 
that these children would be overwhelmed by the dead 
weight of the stolid life and disease about them. But 
with adequate leadership they were in a position to 
become a mighty force throughout all the countries. 

Through the centuries the ancient and classic peo- 
ples of the Near East have built well and artistically 
on the upper levels but have neglected the lower levels. 
The village people have lacked practically all the de- 
cencies of life. 


The new governments of the Near East are aware of 
this and are troubled by it. They are trying to do 
something about it, and will do all possible to co- 
operate within the power of treasuries struggling un- 
der burdens of post-war reconstruction. They have 
confidence in American leadership and American ways 
of meeting their problems. 


Given these two factors—the American-trained chil- 
dren in the villages and eager, cooperative governments 


—Near East Relief felt that something worth while 
could be done. 


This organization and other American agencies 


named an independent Committee of Survey to deter- 


mine whether the need existed and what could be done 
to meet it; 


This committee, representing all phases of American 
life, made a powerful, constructive study, over a period 
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of two years, and urged specific work not only in coun- 
tries where there were children outplaced but in neigh- 
boring lands where the village people were greatly 
handicapped. 

Near East Relief requested Cleveland E. Dodge and 
seven associates to undertake this continuing respon- 
sibility. Those who with Mr. Dodge have accepted 
this challenge are: Dr. James L. Barton, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of Near East 
Relief; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln 
Institute; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Direc- 
tor, Phelps-Stokes Fund; Dr. Paul Monroe, Director 
of the International Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. O. S. Morgan, Director, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Columbia University, and Mr. 
Albert W. Staub, American Director, Near East Col- 
lege Association. 

They have incorporated as Near East Foundation, 
without funds but with the strongest possible hope of 
success, in that there is every reason to believe that a 
majority of the friends of Near East Relief will sup- 
port them in this great endeavor. 


THE PROJECTS 

A survey of the Near East, by experts directed by 
the Survey Committee, reveals that eighty-five per cent 
of the people are working on the land, endeavoring to 
make a living under conditions described as “unutter- 
ably miserable.” 

Following is a synopsis of the Survey report, and 
ubjoined are the projects in operation or planned by 
Near East Foundation: 


HEALTH 


Tubercular death rate twelve times rate in United 
States. One entire country with not a single tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. 

Malaria seriously prevalent, two-thirds of villages 
affected. 

Infant mortality needlessly high. 

Ninety per cent of people troubled with intestinal 
parasities. 

Few eye specialists; trachoma widespread problem. 

Schools for nurses inadequate. 

Almost no physicians in country villages. 

Complete dearth of nurses and midwives in rural 
districts. 


Present Projected Work 

Itinerant health wagons with American-trained 
nurses and local doctors giving treatment and instruc- 
tion in health measures; tuberculosis prevention camps; 
American health workers; cooperation with native 
branches of Red Cross; maternity centers; child health 
clinics. 


AGRICULTURE 


Low national milk supply. 
Machinery and methods primitive, deplorable. 
Under-production of grain; farm soils unimproved. 
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Eighty per cent under-supplied with government farm 
aids. 


Serious winter livestock starvation. 

Villages under-gardened, faring miserably in winter. 
Livestock disease widespread. 

Notable wood poverty. 


Although aims good, little or no training of practical 
farmers. 


Present Projected Work 


Itinerant farm instruction and developing govern- 
ment farm agents, school of vocational agriculture; sub- 
sidy cooperation with native schools of agriculture; 
public field demonstrations of machines, methods and 
livestock, introduction of seeds, breeding stock, simple 
farm machinery. 


CHILD AND COMMUNITY WELFARE 


Frightful ignorance as to the bearing and rearing of 
children. . 
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Combination homes and barns affecting family 
health. 

Little or no training facilities for home-making. 

Child play life almost non-existent. 

In the cities no accommodations for working boys and 
girls. 

Teachers largely untrained in community activities 
and hygiene. 

Care and training of blind and deaf inadequate. 


Present Projected Work 

Working boys’ and girls’ homes, night and shop 
schools; recreational centers; instruction in child care 
with every health wagon; day nurseries; training of 
teachers and pastors in community welfare; American 
better-homes workers and extension courses to villages 
from central schools; organized village recreation in- 
cluding books and health literature; model school for 
deaf; inter-racial activities to promote cooperation; 
leadership training by special scholarships. 

The new organization is known as The Near East 
Foundation, 151 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Bible Cause Sunday—September 14 


IBLE CAUSE SUNDAY which occurs this year 
on September 14th will have as its theme “One 
Book for All People.” 


The question sometimes arises whether the Bible 
written so many centuries ago and by authors living 
in a small geographical area has a universal message. 
The American Bible Society is convinced that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments speak 
with authority and appeal to all races and nations. 
Despite differences of longitude and latitude there 
are universal heart-longings and soul needs to which 
the Bible alone ministers effectively. 


The American Bible Society has mailed to every 
pastor of the Southern Presbyterian Church an inter- 
esting brochure on the theme “One Book for All Peo- 
ple” from the pen of the Rev. Dr. James I. Vance, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Nashville. 
From Dr. Vance’s excellent treatment of this theme 
we quote the folowing paragraphs: 

“There is a message in the Book for each of us. 
Ever in its hand is a key that will unlock the door 
that opens on a better day. It places a halo around 
every earthly relation. Of childhood it says: ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ Of old age it says: 
‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.’ Of marriage it says: ‘For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.’ 
To blind poverty it says: ‘Receive thy sight.’ To the 
paralytic it says: ‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ To 
shame it says: ‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and 


re 


sin no more.’ To the homesick and lonely it says: 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ 

“The Bible deals with humanity on a world scale. 
The religion it offers cannot be tethered to an age 
or a climate or a culture or a civilization. It does 
not deal with tribal deities. It is true there is some- 
thing in the Vedas and the Upanishads, and the Koran, 
that matches the hoary East. But there is a spacious- 
ness abcut the Bible that knows no East nor West, 
that matches humanity. It speaks with a universal 
accent. It stirs moods that are racial. It offers God 
and all that He can give to all people. There is 
something in its truths that speaks with the same 
winsomeness of appeal to the people of all ages and 


all lands. It was the message the first cen- 
tury needed. It is the message the twentieth century 
needs. And it will be just as much the message men 


shall need twenty centuries hence. It is the message 
of life. And life is the message for all people. When 
men cease to care for life, the Bible will be out of 
date.” 

Bible Cause Sunday is promoted yearly by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in cooperation with the 
American Bible Society in order to focus the attention 
of religious people upon the great contribution which 
the Bible makes to life. Sometimes in the hurry and 


confusion of present-day living the old Book is neg- 
lected. Magazines and periodicals cover our tables 
until the Bible is buried beneath them. Bible Cause 
Sunday aims through directing attention to its notable 
passages, its majestic literature, and its sacred message 
to develop a greater dependence upon it, recognizing 
it to be preeminently the “One Book for All People. 
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Parcel Post to Mission Lands 


NorE:—The season is approaching when we will again be planning to send packages to our missionary 
friends. The following will give us some needed information. 


the matter, it seems desirable to mention for the 

information of friends outside of Africa who are 
so good as to send parcels by post to Congo mission- 
aries, that no more than the actual current value oi 
the contents of such parcels should be placed on the 
accompanying tags or customs declarations. 

Influenced possibly by the feeling that in case of 
loss a larger recovery could be made if the value were 
placed high, parcels of scrapbooks and used picture 
postcards or wearing apparel or little Christmas or other 
gifts are listed as of high montetary value by the 
senders, and the addressees then have to pay unduly 
high customs charges. 

A scrapbook of cut-out magazine pictures made up 
by a primary Sunday-school class recently required 
payment of Fr 80.00 (85 cents or 3/6d.) by the Congo 
recipient. Qne missionary family at the recent Christ- 
mas season paid some Fr 1400.00 (£8 or $40) on 
Christmas parcels received from generous and kindly 


A GOOD many missionaries having experience of 


friends at home who had given more than. market 
valuation to many of the things sent. Not long ago a 
lady missionary had more than Fr 1000.00 ($30 or 
£6) to pay on one parcel of clothing—all of it worn 
and most of it for gifts to Natives. 

Senders wishing to do so (and many are reported 
as having expressed the wish) might meet the receiving 
charges in Congo by sending the addressees remittances 
equal to abou: thirty per cent of the declared value. 
Scrapbooks, Sunday-school cards and picture rolls, 
old picture postcards and the like should always be 
listed as just what they are and the value given as 
nothing. All used articles should be so labeled and 
a reduced value given. Medicines and all hospital 
supplies and equipment, and scientific and religious 
books should be marked as such, as they are in most 
cases admitted duty free. Congo postal authorities have 
always an attitude that leaves nothing to be desired in 
such matters if only the accompanying declarations are 
in proper form.—Congo Mission News. 





hearts of its readers to “care.” 


those who “care” to “pray.” 


Webster Groves, Mo. 





Why Every Elder and Deacon Should Read 
A Church Paper 


By MRS. JAMES L. SLOSS 


This article was awarded first prize of $100 in the “Christian Observer’s” contest 
last year for best papers (not exceeding two hundred and fifty words) on “Reasons 
Why Every Elder and Deacon Should Read the Christian Observer.” 

“When they know, they care! 
When they care, they pray! 
When they pray, they give!” 

To “know,” to “care,” to “pray,” to “give,”—does not this sum up 
the privilege and duty of each elder and deacon in our Church? 

The “Christian Observer” supplies the needed “knowledge” about the 
Church—its work, its workers, its responsibilities—thus stirring the 


The “Christian Observer” also presents in its columns uplifting and 
soul-stirring articles, sermons, poems and Bible teaching, thus inspiring 


And those who “pray” are the only ones who “give” at all adequately 
of themselves, their time, their talents and their money. 

The men who read the church paper look beyond the four walls of 
the local church and see the progress of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
and because of that vision they grow in the grace of giving, and increas- 
ingly delight to have a part in the work of the Church. 

Can any elder or deacon in our Church afford to let slip the oppor- 
tunity of being in the class of those who KNOW, CARE, PRAY, GIVE? 






































Items of Timely Interest 








Dr. William Axling, related in the closest way to this 
movement in Japan, writes re- 

The Kingdom of garding its program: 

God Campaign : 

in Japan A Far-Flung Program: 

“The Kingdom of God Cam- 
paign is an intensive, extensive evangelistic crusade. 
It is not, however, simply a preaching campaign. 
Preaching is an outstanding part of its program but it 
is only a part. The goal of this movement is to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God ideals and spirit and the 
Kingdom of God way of life in every relationship and 
every sphere of the nation’s life. 


“This movement has a passion and a purpose to 
reach the hitherto neglected classes with the gospel of 
a fuller, freer and finer life. Seventy years have passed 
since Christianity was introduced into Japan, but the 
5,278,000 industrial and factory workers, the 597,000 
fishing folk, the 459,000 miners, the 1,033,000 em- 
ployees in transportation services and the 1,158,000 
toilers engaged on public works are still unreached by 
the Christian evangel. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to organize evangelistic ‘missions’ to these dif- 
ferent untouched classes and incarnate the gospel in 
sacrificial service in their behalf. 


“This Campaign also has on its heart the far-reach- 
ing un-occupied rural field with a total population of 
30,000,000 people. Among these farming folk are 
1,500,000 tenant farmers who are fighting a losing fight 
with poverty. 

“Forty per cent of the smaller towns of Japan are 
still unevangelized and in the 13,000 villages there are 
less than thirteen Christian chapels. 


“The Kingdom of God Campaign yearns to push out 
the frontiers of Christian evangelism and helpfulness 
into this virgin rural field. Through evangelistic cam- 
paigns it plans to broadcast the Good News among 
the rural peoples. It aims to gather picked young 
men and women from the farms into short term Far- 
mers’ Gospel Schools and train them for Christian and 
community leadership in their respective centers. It 
purposes, under God, to become a renewing, revitaliz- 
ing force which will lift the whole life of rural Japan 
to a higher and better plane. 


“The task which the Campaign has undertaken is 
too vast to be accomplished by the present limited num- 
ber of pastors and evangelists. A host of volunteer 
witnesses must be raised up and released into the 
nation’s whitening harvest field. 5,000 lay-preachers, 
dedicating their time and talent freely to giving the 
Gospel to the communities in which they live and the 
circles in which they move, are needed in order to 


wm 


realize the Campaign’s goal of one million Christians 
for Japan. 

“Through the holding of Training Conferences for 
christians throughout the Empire, it is hoped to en- 
ist an ever-increasing number of lay evangels who will 

put their lives into this evangelistic crusade.” 


Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, writes as follows about 
conditions in India: 

“These are troubled days in 
India, and the political issue 
«vershadows all others. With the exception of the 
large province of Gujerat, it would appear that the 
great rural communities of India have not yet been 
affected to any great extent. As far as I can judge, 
the Civil Disobedience Movement headed by Mr. 
Gandhi has demonstrated that there is a very large 
volume of opinion, and particularly Hindu opinion, 
that will be satisfied with nothing short of full Domin- 
ion Status within say five years. On the other hand, 
it is significant that the Mohammedans as a whole are 
standing aloof from the Civil Disobedience Campaign; 
mainly, I judge, from the fear that immediate Inde- 
pendence, or full Dominion Status, would inevitably 
mean Hindu supremacy. Altogether, the situation is 
an extremely baffling one, and it is practically impos- 
sible to arrive at a true appreciation of the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy. Personally, I agree with 
most Britishers that any united demand put forward 
by the people of India will be granted without any 
hesitation by the British Government. The difficulty 
at present is, in view of the welter of conflicting opin- 
ions, to know what the people of India really want. 

“The situation is giving the missionary body the 
greatest concern, as you will judge from the following 
statement, which a group of us drew up at Kodaikanal 
last month: 


“India’s Unrest 
of Deep Concern 
to Missionaries” 


“To Our Christian Brethren in India and Britain. 

“We, a group of Indian and British Christians, at 
Kodaikanal, who believe that God’s will is fellowship 
and brotherhood, venture to send out this message and 
appeal to our brethren. 

“‘We have no hesitation in associating ourselves 
with the aspirations of India to achieve an equal and 
honourable place in the family of nations. We are 
convinced that all parties are sincerely seeking al- 
though along different lines what they feel to be the 
best interests of India. At the same time we are deeply 
distressed by the increasing spirit of distrust and bit- 
terness between Britain and India as revealed in the 
present struggle. 
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“The time calls for a spirit of magnanimity and 
acts of conciliation on all sides without which, we feel, 
the purpose of all who are seeking India’s highest wel- 
fare cannot be achieved. Believing strongly that the 
only lasting solution will be reached through frank 
discussion in a spirit of mutual trust and sympathy 
we express the earnest hope that there may be held a 
Round Table Conference which will be truly representa- 
tive of all parties and interests. 

“We appeal to our brethren throughout India and 
Britain that they will pray earnestly and continually, 
both in their private and public worship, that God’s 
will for India may be revealed and obeyed. We also 
appeal to them at this juncture to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to promote a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill and to regard it as a primary 
duty to share in all activities which will make India 
truly great and truly free.’ ” 


An editorial in the Pittsburgh Leader, on November 
15, 1900, said: ‘At the meet- 
ing of the retail liquor dealers 
yesterday the statement was 
made that there are in Alle- 
gheny County 2,300 unlicensed 
dealers who sell liquor, in viola- 
tion of the law, every day in the year, Sundays and elec- 
tion days included. This is a dedicedly startling asser- 
tion, for while it is notorious that speakeasies exist and 
are to some extent tolerated by the authorities, there has 
been no visible reason to suppose that illicit traffic 
was being conducted on so large a scale. The district 
attorney of the county and the public safety directors 
of the city ought to be heard from on this head. If the 
law is being violated so extensively as the licensed 
dealers claim, it is manifest that there must be a whole- 
sale neglect of duty in official quarters.” 

In 1900, there were 1,047 saloons operating in Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., under the Brooks law. In 1900 
there were, according to licensed liquor dealers’ report, 
2,300 unlicensed speakeasies. 

The population of Allegeheny County in 1900 was 
about half what it is estimated to be in 1930. 


Speakeasies 
Flourished in 
the Days of the 
Saloon 


There is increasing evidence of the determination of the 

liquor trade to set the youth of 
World Plot the world drinking. The Rev. 
Against Youth A. D. Beldon, of Whitefield’s 
Central Mission, London, throws 
a searchlight on the demoralizing propaganda of the 
trade that thrives on the weaknesses of human beings. 
Something like three million pounds a year is being 
spent by the liquor interests in the endeavor to make a 
New generation of drunkards. A short time ago, M. 
de Mun, of France, President of the International 
League of the Adversaries of Prohibition, was quoted 
In the press as saying: “We have 100,000,000 people 
behind us and untold millions of dollars, which we 
will spend in the merciless fight to destroy prohibition 
in the United States.” That, and other such blatant 
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challenges, may have led Horace D. Taft, the eminent 
educator, to say recently in Boston: ‘World-wide 
liquor, wine and beer interests have formed a gigantic 
corrupting power which proposes to break down the 
constitution and laws of the United States, and to do 
it with money.” The problem of temperance workers 
today is to get the facts before the public in their true 
perspective. In the United States today the majority 
of the city newspapers, including the Associated Press, 
are either soaking wet or very moist in their sympathies, 
and the news about prohibition enforcement is so evi- 
dently slanted in favor of the wets that (in the eyes 
of fair-minded people) the press threatens to become 
a discredited institution. Every possible means, espe- 
cially foul means, is being used by the liquor interests 
to break down public confidence in the Eighteenth 
Amendment. And the wets of the whole world are in 
the plot. The Churches in Britain are facing the ap- 
palling menace of a deeply entrenched evil with a grow- 
ing determination to combat it. The churches in 
Canada and the United States must not relax their 
efforts to hold their ground in the battle, but must 
press on to fresh victories for social righteousness.— 
The New Outlook. 








While the wet press loudly brayed, the Literary Digest, 
May 3rd, reported that the 
preachers of the District of Co- 
lumbia had voted in its straw 
vote as follows: For enforce- 
ment, 42; modification, 48; repeal, 230. But some- 
one doubted. As a result the Washington Federation 
of Churches made an investigation. It appears that 
only 93 Washington preachers received ballots. Of 
these, 85 voted for enforcement, 8 for modification, 
none for repeal. Whereupon the Federation of 
Churches sent out its own questionaire among 198 
clergymen. Results: enforcement, 185; modification, 
8; repeal, none——Central Church Bulletin. 


Windows 


My kitchen was so dark and drab that when I labored 
there 

My mind shunned every kindly thought, and dwelt on 
doubt and care. 

I set a window in the wall; the sunlight flooded 
through; 

It chased the shadows all away, and all the room 
seemed new. 

My kitchen’s now a pleasant place; I sing there as I 
work, 

And from the very meanest task I never wish to shirk. 


My life was sad and dark and drear, and days were 
never fair, 

And grief and loneliness beset my pathway every- 
where. 

I set a window in my heart; the lovelight shimmered 
through 

In sparkling waves ashine with joy, and all the world 
seemed new. 

A song comes thrilling to my lips; I hum the merry 
lay, 

And am my windows open wide to catch the dancing 
day. —Myrtle Tate Myles, in Weekly Unity. 


Washington’s 
Wet Preachers 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 
By C. F. ANDREWS 


The Macmillan Company. New York. 1930. 
Pp. 382. $3.00 


Mahatma Gandhi is one of the world’s great figures 
today. Any book that sheds light upon this great 
leader of India is well worth our careful study. 

Dr. Pratt, of Williams College, says: “To give the 
feelings of an alien religion it is necessary to do 
more than expound its concepts and describe its his- 
tory. One must catch its emotional undertone, enter 
sympathetically into its sentiments, feel one’s way into 
its symbols, its cults, its art, and then seek to im- 
part these not merely by scientific exposition but in 
all sorts of indirect ways.” This is what C. F. Andrews 
has done for the ideas of Gandhi, whose close friend 
he has been for over fifteen years. 

One of Gandhi’s leading ideas is Swadeshi. Swade- 
shi is that spirit within us which restricts us to the 
use of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of 
the remote. Another interesting chapter is on Gandhi’s 
teaching of Non-Violence. These chapters, together with 
others, throw a great deal of light on present-day 
events in India. Another fact which he brings out, of 
importance to all mission workers, is the difference 
between Europeanizing and Christianizing India. 

This book will be especially helpful to anyone who 
has been following the movements of events in India 
during the past months. The author has chosen the 
splendid plan of letting Gandhi speak for himself by 
making many selections from his writings—Herbert 
S. Turner. 





A CENTURY OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 
By H. L. STEwartT 
Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University, N. 8. 
Oxford University Press. pp. 404. Price $4.75. 


The author of this book is a Scotch Presbyterian, 
with no personal leaning toward the sacerdotal or sacra- 
mentarian views of the Anglo-Catholics. But he does 
not think they have always had fair play at the hands 
of those who have opposed them in the Anglican Church, 
or of the British Parliament by which they have some- 
times been almost cruelly treated. But in spite of 
this fact they have steadily grown in numbers and in 
influence, since the first manifesto of the Movement, 
the Tracts for the Times, made its appearance in the 
year 1833. ae 

To this reviewer this progress which the author, in 
spite of his disagreement with their distinctive tenets, 
seems to regard with more or less complacency, is 
nothing short of alarming. For it seems to portend the 
practical abandonment by the English Church as an 
organization of everything that once entitled it to the 
name of Protestant. As the writer sees it, the Anzlo- 
Catholics are simply Roman Catholics in everything 
except acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff, and. many of them would not seriously obiect 
to that if his Holiness would onlv graciously acknowl- 
edge the validity of Anglican orders. 

According to our author, whose book shows that he 
has made a minute and profound study of the whole 
question both historically and otherwise. the present 
situation is as follows: “The Anglo-Catholics have 


practically captured the machine of the Establishment. 
Most of the Theological colleges are in their hands... 
Church Assemblies and diocesan conferences are domi- 
nated by them. In both the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York, Anglo-Catholic doctrine and ritual are in 
full efflorescence and most of the stragetic points of 
advantage are held by their representatives.” Their 
Catholic additions to the Prayer Book have been sanc- 
tioned by an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Lords and condemned by only a narrow margin in the 
House of Commons. Facts like these inevitably ra‘se 
the question whether the not distant future is to 
witness the complete falling away of the Church of 
England, and of no small part of the American Epis- 
copal Church, from Protestantism? 

The author has spared no pains in bringing to light 
every salient fact connected with the development of 
the movement and has given exceedingly interesting 
sketches of its great leaders, Pusey, John Keeble and 
John Henry Newman. A careful reading of the book 
will leave on the reader’s mind a kind of pathetic 
admiration of the characters of these men who were 
all certainly men of the most devoted personal piety, 
and also of wonder at the kind of pitiful superstitions 
which it was possible for men of such brilliant intel- 
lects and such saintly character to evoke from their 
conscientious study of the simple gospel of Christ. 

This was most strikingly illustrated (see Chapter 
IV), in the case of Bishop Keeble who in 1833 preached 
his ever memorable sermon on “National Apostasy.” 
Remember that this was Keeble the hymn writer and 
author of “The Christian Year.” Says the author, 
“What were the occurrences by which Keeble had 
been shocked? He was shocked because Roman Cath- 
olics might in future, if elected to parliament, take their 
seats without declaring on oath that the celebration 
of the Mass was an act of blasphemous idolatry. He 
was shocked because the opportunities of university 
education were no longer to be limited to those who 
could sign the Thirty-nine Articles. He was shocked 
because within the Established Church certain priests 
hesitated to say that in baptism all infants are re- 
generated, and begged to be excused from repeating at 
the altar the damnatory clause of the Athanasian Oreed. 
(The first two clauses of that creed consign to eternal 
torment all those who cannot subscribe ex animo to the 
other forty-two.) He was shocked because when 
Thomas Arnold proposed to bring all Christian sects 
by act of parliament within the Established Church 
there was not an tmmediate outcry against such con- 
doning of Presbyterian or Methodist heresies.” etc., etc. 

To the preacher of that Assize sermon at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, the above were tokens that the nation was re- 
pudiating God, and that the government which had 
at that late day enacted a measure making a kind of 
first beginnings towards Christian liberty was thereby 
leading the Apostasy. 

Of course this was a hundred years ago, and the 
point of view today would be different in matters of 
detail. But, says the author, “that sermon is still rev- 
ered by Anglo-Catholics, and still stands as an historic 
manifesto of the party.” : 

In chapter V, the author gives a most interesting 
account of the remarkable career of John Henry New- 
man, culminating in his going at last where, one would 
think, consistency would carry all good Anglo-Catholics, 
into the Church of Rome. Chapter VII gives an 12- 
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teresting account of the famous B.shop Colenso, Bishop 
of Natal, who having gone out to convert the African 
heathen was h.mself converted by them to what was 
regarded by the orthodox as something worse than their 
heathenism, but which as we read of it today would 
stand as only a mild form of our present day “Mod- 
ernism.” 

The remaining chapters trace the history of the 
Movement through its contacts with Higher Criticism 
and Modern Science, down to its final effort to have 
its peculiar tenets legitimated in the New Prayer Book, 
which was defeated by a narrow majority in the House 
of Commons, which decision, however, is being openly 
disregarded by Anglo-Catholics everywhere, with the 
approval of the leading members of the Hierarchy. All 
this, of course, brings on an interesting situation in 
the Established Church, the end of which is not yet. 

We cordially commend the book to the readers of 
Tue Survey for its intrinsic interest, and especially 
because the questions treated must have an important 
bearing on those union and cooperative movements in 
our Fore:gn Missions with which we are becoming con- 
stantly more deeply concerned. 

Incidentally many other features connected with the 
history, and seeming to bear strongly on the future, 
of the Church of England, and with which it behooves 
us outside “non-conformists” to be acquainted are 
treated in a most interesting way.—S. H. Chester. 





THE INTIMATE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


Eart §. RUDISILL 

Published by The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00 

gal 

There is not much new or different about this book. 
It handles the usual questions of Youth—Vocational Se- 
lection, Leisure, Recreation, Sex, Standards of Moral- 
ity, etc—in just about the customary manner. 

But the book does not lack merit—the things this 
writer says need to be said in just as many different 
ways as possible if our young people are to listen to 
them. And Dr. Rudisill, being both a psychologist and 
a Pastor, knows what he is talking about; tells his 
story in an interesting manner; and what more could 
one expect of any book? 

The chapter on Youth and Sex is very well done, and 
should not offend the most fastidious, and the chapter 
entitled, “Facing the Moral Issue,” is a fine challenge 
to either young or old. 

This book should be in the library of all leaders of 
young people, and is a perfectly safe book to put in 
the hands of the young people themselves.—J. C. Fav. 





THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Edited by Rev. Henry W. McLAvGuHLiIn, D. D., 
Director of Country Church Work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 

Pp. 260. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $2.00 


This volume is issued under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. 

As stated in the preface, its twenty chapters are a 
Symposium on “The Task of the Country Church,” 
composed of addresses given at one of the Round Table 
Conferences of the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 

The opening chapter is a sermon by that very able, 
eloquent, evangelical, and broad-minded rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church in New York, Dr. Walter Russell 
Bowie. Be‘ng as far removed as any one could be from 
any immediate contact with country life, he yet has 
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the discernment to see that back of all the imposing 
church life of the great city, without which it would 
collapse and come to naught, are the multitude of small 
and usually struggling churches in the rural districts. 

In Chapter II, Dr. McLaughlin follows th.s lead, set- 
ting forth with his accustomed clearness and force 
the vital part the country, and especially the country 
churches, have played in the history of our nation; 
and the danger we are in of losing this influence in 
our future development unless prompt measures are 
taken to save them from the disintegration with which 
they are threatened by the drastic change of condi- 
tions of country life in our industrial era. 

The concluding chapter is also by Dr. McLaughlin, 
on “Youth and America the Beautiful,” and reveals 
the poetic vein that by enabling him to see and appre- 
ciate the beauties and attractions of the country has 
made him willing and glad to serve many long years 
as a country pastor, and thereby qualify himself for 
the difficult but all important work in which he is 
now engaged, that of leading our Church in its some- 
what belated effort to save and restore to renewed life 
and efficiency that part of its constituency that is re- 
mote from town and city, but from which a large part 
of all that is best in the churches of town and city 
always have been and always will be drawn. 

The book on the whole is a small library on the 
Country Church, and in giving it to us in the attractive 
form in which The Macmillan Company have gotten it 
out, the Editor has added substantially to the opliga- 
tion under which the Church has been placed by his 
previous publications on the same vitally important 
subject.—S. H. Chester. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN SERVICE OF THE SOUL 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


Published by The Macmillan Company. Price $2.00 


This is not just another book on present-day Psy- 
chology. It is decidedly not just another re-hash of 
Freud, Jung, and Coue, as many of our books on Psy- 
chology seem to be. Most of us are weary of repres- 
s.ons and complexes, interpretation of dreams and 
auto-suggestion, as they are accustomed to being han- 
dled. 

But the writer of this book has really made a con- 
tribution. He has taken the psychology of the uncon- 
scious and the mechanisms of auto-suggestion; stripped 
them of their excess baggage, cast off their vagaries, 
and retained what is worth while; giving it to us from 
the point of view of a Christian minister. Of course 
we do not mean to say that in one small volume, he 
could retain all that is worth while in the New Psy- 
chology, but we do believe that most of it that is of 
value to the Christian minister has been retained. 
For instance, the author’s chapter on the Meaning and 
Interpretation of Dreams is not over-fanciful, there 
is no straining after a grotesque symbolism, and at 
the same time one has the feeling that there may be 
something to this dream business, after all. 

Mr. Weatherhead’s chapters on The Value of Confes- 
sion, The Value of Auto-Suggestion, The Gospel of the 
Harnessed Instinct, The Curse and Cure of Impure 
Thoughts, are all helpful and interesting. Most of us 
would hesitate to go as far as he does in the use of 
Hypnosis, but he makes out a very good case for his 
thesis that Hypnosis may be of great value in the 
treatment of problems that come to a Christian minis- 
ter for solution. 

If a minister or layman has time to read only one 
book on this subject, this is the book for him to read. 
If he has read widely, he will still enjoy this sane and 
scholarly discussion.—J, C. Faw. 




















Religious Education and Publication 
R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Rally Day, October 5, 1930 


By order of the General Assembly our Church will have an oppor- 
tunity to express its interest in the neglected youth of the South, on 
Rally Day, October 5, 1930. The term “neglected” is used advisedly, as 
we have come to a day when the break-down of religious training in the 
homes of the land has added to the teaching responsibility of the Church. 
Only about 45 per cent of the population of the South are members of 
the Evangelical Protestant Churches, and millions of children and young 
people in this area are untouched by religious influences. 

We have the obligation of giving gospel privileges to our share of 
the spiritual illiterates in the South, and in addition we must train for 
Christian living and service the young people on whem the Church has 
already laid her hands. 

The theme of the program for Rally Day is “GO—TEACH”—which 
embodies the final command of the Great Teacher. 

The program is so arranged that it can be used in schools of every 
size and condition. It is so flexible and adaptable that it can be used 
within a twenty-minute period if necessary. It can be expanded to cover 
the entire period of the Sunday school, and the importance of the day 
makes this desirable in most of our schools. It will be a distinct ad- 
vantage to the local church if the Sunday-school hour and the regular 
church service are merged into a great inspirational meeting. The im- 
portance of a proper home environment, and religious training in the 
home, supplemented by a sound course of religious education in the 
church school needs fresh emphasis. Our program will lend itself to 
this larger combined service. 

Copies of the program, with suggestions to superintendents and 
leaders, have been sent to the 3,400 schools of our Church, and additional 
supplies will be sent on request. 

We receive about 55 per cent of the total amount our Church gives 
for the cause of Sunday School Extension and Religious Education 
through this Rally Day service, which seems to indicate that our children 
and young people have a greater interest in the religious welfare of young 
people than have the adults of our churches. The Assembly asks that 
$105,000 be raised for this work this year. 

Remittances for this cause should be made promptly after the Rally 
Day service to R. E. Magill, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 














RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Benevolent Receipts for April 1—July 31, 1929.............. $19,633.08 
Benevolent Receipts for April 1—July 31, 1930.............. 16,990.93 





Decrease for four months of present church year 
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THEME: “Go .. . Teach’—Matt. 28; 19 and 20. 


CHARACTERS 
The Teacher. 


A Class of Young People. 
A Visitor. (Woman with a good speaking voice.) 
Four Units of the Standard Leadership Training Course: 
A Lad carrying a Bible, 
The Superintendent or his representative, 
A Teacher, 5 
A Child. 
5. A Group of Children dressed to represent the neglected children 
within reach of our Southern Church. 


al od 


COSTUMES 
All of the characters appear in ordinary dress except the group 
of children who are dressed to represent Mexicans, Indians, Moun- 
taineers, and children from the Mining Camps. 


DIRECTIONS 

Decorate platform attractively with autumn leaves or flowers. 
Branches of trees may be arched to form a doorway through which 
characters enter. Place streamer with words, “Go . . . Teach,” 
over doorway. For a simpler arrangement, characters may enter 
directly by stepping up on the platform. Chairs are grouped about 
the platform in a semi-circle to accommodate the Teacher, Class, 
and Visitor (Teacher and Visitor occupying the two ends of the 
semi-circle). If the platform tends to become crowded, characters 
representing the four units of the Training Course may retire 
after speaking their lines. 


.. . Music plays “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 


Life’ (Premier Hymns No. 203), while Teacher, Class 
and Visitor enter and occupy seat on the platform. 


Choir sings first verse: 
Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of man! 


TEACHER (reading)—“Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


... After a slight pause, teacher continues reading: 

In our hearts, we can still hear that clear voice. 
After all these years, his words have not been forgotten. 
His hands are stretched out still toward every child 
of the darkness. Wherever human need abounds, 
wherever sin is black and hope is gone, there his king- 
dom is destined to be established. 


... Choir sings second verse: 
In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of thy tears. 


TEACHER—His were the tears which fell for human 
grief. His, the compassions always responsive to the 
cry for help. It is the voice of the great Teacher which 
bids his people, “Go . . .” until every community has 
been claimed for Christ. “Teach .. .” until every soul 
shall know the way of life. 


... Choir sings fifth verse: 
O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal those hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 
O tread the city’s streets again. 


Mirst Puri.—These words ring in our ears like a call 
for volunteers. If the forces of the Church and Sunday 
school are in the field, we must be marching, too. If 
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the Christ has need of a loyal heart and willing hands, 
I, for one, say, “He may count on me.” 


. . . Chair sings third verse of “I'll Go Where You 
Want Me to Go” (Premier Hymns No. 188): 
There’s surely somewhere a lowly place, 
In earth's harvest fields so wide, 
Where I may labor thro’ life’s short day 
For Jesus the Crucified; 
So trusting my all to thy tender cere, 
And knowing thou lovest me, 
I’ll do thy will with a heart sincere, 
I'll be what you want me to be. 


SECOND Pupit—I, too, have hoped that some day I 
might serve the Christ. If only in some lowly place, 
I should like to have a definite part in the kingdom 
of God. I should like to help in the Sunday school. 
But what could I do? I would not know how to begin. 


THIrp PuPpit—That’s just the difficulty. We are all 
untrained. Physicians are trained men. Public school 
teachers are educated for their calling. Not even a 
football game is played without many hours of practice. 
We would not dishonor God by accepting a task for 
which we are unfitted and unprepared. 


TEACHER—I am always proud of pupils of this school, 
but especially so today. Because now, I see that they 
can be true-hearted and level-headed as well. It is only 
fair that you should wish to bring to the service of 
God as much ordinary forethought as would be given 
to any other task. Why should the Church School be 
run on principles which would not be tolerated in any 
other well organized business? Fortunately, there is a 
visitor here who has given a great deal of study to 
these matters. 


... Class turns to see Visitor, who has been seated 
among them. 


Visitor (rising)—I have been keenly interested in 
your discussion, for it touches a matter that I have 
always at heart. I come to you from the Sunday-School 
Department of our Church’s Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication in Richmond. It is a large 
part of the business of that Committee to provide a 
practical course of training for service in the Sunday 
school. It is just as important that our schools should 
be improved in quality as that they shall be multiplied 
in number. The time has passed when a careless and 
ill-prepared teacher can do much for the extension of 
the Kingdom. For this reason, I wish to show you four 
guides who will lead you into the pathway of reasonable 
and fruitful service. They are four units of the Stand- 
ard Leadership Training Course offered by the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education of our Church. 


... Enter a lad carrying a large Bible. 


Lap—The Bible is the corner-stone of our Sunday 
school. Every worker must know something of this 
book. I hold it in my hand that your attention may 
be called to the unit in the Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Course, which surveys the material of the Bible 
with especial reference to its teaching value. It is 
the purpose of this unit to make the teacher as familiar 
with its pages as a workman is with his tools. “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 


. . . Bnter the Superintendent. of the School or hes 
Representatiwe. 
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SUPERINTENDENT—I wish to tell you of a unit of this 
course which deals with the practical administration 
of the Sunday school. Wide-awake business methods 
are as necessary in the King’s business as in any other 
competitive enterprise. I shall not be satisfied until 
the work of this school is organized as efficiently as 
the most successful enterprise of our community. 


... Enter a Teacher. 


TEACHER—I also represent one of the units of the 
course, devoted to the methods and principles of teach- 
ing. How difficult a task it is, to teach, and how far 
reaching! There is an old legend which pictures a 
teacher in an assemblage in which worthwhile deeds 
were reported. Statesmen, artists, philosophers, musi- 
cians declared their splendid deeds: but the teacher 
could only point to the rest and say “All these were 
taught by me.” If, indeed, the work of the teacher 
passes into the blood currents of the world’s moral 
life, how sacred is his task and how solemn is his 
commission from God. But sounding in his ears, he 
ever hears his Master’s charge, “Go ... Teach.” And 
echoing in his heart, the promise, “Lo, I am with you 
always.” 


.. - Enter a Child. 


CuiLp—I stand here to represent the children of the 
South. Of such is the kingdom of God, and of such 
are the classes of your Sunday schools. If you would 
help us, you must know us. Like the good physician 
who inquires first about his patient, so you must learn 
to think our thoughts and to speak our language. One 
of the units of the Training Course will introduce you 
to the study of childhood. In the name of the neglected 
children of every frontier, I invite you to know us 
better in order that you may love us, and lead us to 
the Christ. 


Vistror—We have seen only a glimpse of the work 
being done in the Standard Leadership Training Course. 
The actual study may be undertaken in the Sunday- 
school lesson period by any older class. Or it may be 
taken up by teachers and officers and young people 
together, in special night classes which meet through 
the week. Our Committee in Richmond furnishes work- 
ers who may be secured by any church to lead these 
Leadership Training Classes. During the last year, 
sixty-four of the Committee’s workers were in the field, 
establishing new Sunday schools, promoting better 
methods in all the schools, and training teachers and 
leaders for a higher type of service. 


. . . While choir sings first stanza of “I Think When 
I Read That Sweet Story” a group of children enter 
dressed as Mexicans, Indians, Mountaineers, children of 
Mining Camps. 


I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to his fold— 
I should like to have been with them then. 


CHoRUS 
But thousands and thousands who wander and fall 
Never heard of that heavenly home; 
I wish they could know there is room for them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come. 


Visitor—(As a Mexican child steps out from the 
group)—This little child brings us a message from 
400,000 of her people who have drifted across the Rio 
Grande into Southern Texas. Nothing could be more 
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dreary than the outlook of these immigrants. Yet their 
children are bright and attractive. Vacation Church 
Schools are very popular with them. Take these chil- 
dren by the hand, and you have found the way to 
their parents’ hearts. 

Visitor (As a Mountain child steps out from the 
group.)—The needs and possibilities of our mountain 
people can only be matched by the purity of their Anglo. 
Saxon blood and the strength of their loyalties and 
convictions. These children have alert, sturdy minds 
which readily respond to the privileges of the Sunday 
school. 


Visittor—(As an Indian child steps out.)—Our Church 
carries forward a most remarkable ministry among the 
Indians of Oklahoma. The tribes assemble from wide 
areas and camp in primitive fashion for their annual 
revivals. We are told that their deep spirituality and 
fervent prayers are not anywhere excelled. Well- 
trained Sunday-school workers gather their children 
into Vacation Church Schools, and it would be hard 
to say who show greater interest—the children or their 
parents. 

ORIGINAL TEACHER—Such is the work of our Commit- 
tee of Religious Education—ever raising the standard 
of efficiency in Bible training, ever carrying its bene- 
fits further into neglected districts. The only limit to 
its usefulness is the limit of our offerings. Our gifts 
have not kept pace with the growth of the work. And 
so the workers are compelled to turn away from many 
promising fields. This Rally Day brings to us a fresh 
opportunity to advance. By a liberal offering we may 
multiply the harvest of this good seed sown. By a cor- 
dial cooperation in this movement, we may speed the 
coming of his kingdom, who said, “Go ye therefore and 
teoneh .. 


... Song, “The Call of the Christ.” (Premier Hymns, 
No. 98.) 


The call of the Christ rings out today, 

Who will make reply? 
For labor, or service, or battle fray, 
Or seeking the lost who have gone astray, 
O Master, I’m ready to go or stay, 

Here am I! 

CHORUS 

Here am I for service, whatsoe’er it be; 
I am waiting orders, Master now, from Thee; 
I have heard thy summons from dark Calvary, 
And I gladly answer: “Master, here am I!” 


. . . Superintendent will explain at this point the 
purpose of the gifts of the school and call for offering 
by classes and departments. 


Prayer (following presentation of offering). 


CLosinc Hymn—“Seal Us, O Holy Spirit.” (Premier 
Hymns No. 111.) 


Seal us, O Holy Spirit, 
Grant us thine impress, we pray; 
We would be more like the Saviour, 
Stamped with his image today. 


Seal us, O Holy Spirit, 
Help us thy likeness to show; 
Then from our lives unto others 
Streams of rich blessing shall flow. 


Seal us, O Holy Spirit, 

Make us thine own from this hour; 
May we be useful, dear Master, 

Seal us with witnessing power, 
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September Program 


DEPARTMENT I—SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
EVANGELISM 
An EXAMINATION OF THE SESSION BY THE SESSION 
15,877 Elders in the Presbyterian Church 
Where Does Your Session Rate? 

The purpose of this program is to magnify the office 
of the Elder. Its aim is to be a clear statement by 
the Elders themselves of the nature and duties of their 
office. The Session should put on this program. 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—(forty-five minutes.) 

Invocation. 

Supper and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’s Per1op—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “I Am Thine, O Lord.” 

Group Leaders’ reports on August assignments. 

Announcement of Service Program for September. 

Other Announcements. 

Announcement of the topic, purpose and leader for 
this meeting. 

WorsH1p ProcraM—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation.” 

Prayer: With bowed heads, have sentence prayers 
for the guidance of the Spirit in this meeting. 
(To make this effective, the leader should ask 
one or two men to lead in this before the serv- 
ice begins.) 

Scripture: Phil. 3:7-12; Acts 20:17; Acts 18:28-32. 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us o’er the Tumult.” 
EDUCATIONAL PRoGRAM—(twenty-five minutes.) 

THE ELpER AND His Work 
First Topic—The Office of Elder. 
1. Its Biblical basis; Acts 14:23 and 20:17-32; 
Titus 1:5. 
2. The Biblical qualifications; Titus 1:5-9. 
3. The Book of Church Order (Form of Govern- 
ment Ch. X, p. 19.) 
Second Topic—The Elder and His Church. 

1. Do your Elders eneter sympathetically into the 

experiences and difficulties of the Church 

School teachers? 

Has your Session had definite prayer for young 
men to enter the ministry? 
What honest effort are your Elders making to 
win souls for Christ? 
Third Topic—The Elder and His People. 
1. How many visits have the Elders in your con- 
gregation made to the homes of the people 
this past year? . 

2. How many Elders can name 50 per cent of your 

people present at Sunday morning service? 
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3. How many Elders have attended a Young Peo- 
ple’s meeting this past year? 
OpEN ForumM—(five minutes.) 
BRIEF MESSAGE FROM THE PAstor—(three minutes.) 
Hymn—“Seal Us, O Holy Spirit.” 
CLosING PRAYER. 


MAKING AND USING THE PROGRAM 

THE PRESIDENT: With summer vacat:ons over, the 
President should make a special effort to get all of the 
men out the first meeting of the fall and winter months. 
This should be one of the very best meetings of the 
year, both in spirit and the type of program put on. 
Use announcements, daily papers, letters, personal in- 
vitations and Group Leaders, and any other form of 
publicity available to get the men out for this meeting. 
Make spec:al effort to have a full meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Do not forget the value of prayer in making the 
meeting a success. 

CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT I—SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 

EVANGELISM 

The purpose of this program is to get before the 
men a clear understanding of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Elder. By all means this program should 
be put on by the members of the Church Session. Un- 
less the chairman of this Department is an Elder, he 
should consult with the Pastor and arrange to turn the 
entire program over to the session. 

SouRcES OF INFORMATION 

1. The Book of Church Order. (See Pastor for this). 

2. Write the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

THE COUNCIL MEETING 

This meeting should be held a week or ten days 
before the monthly meeting. It should be opened and 
closed with prayer and the Secretary should keep a 
record of the meeting. 

First: After the reading of the minutes by the Sec- 
retary of the previous Council meeting, the first order 
of business should be a report from the Chairman of 
Department I, Spiritual Life and Evangelism, who is 
responsible for the program, and the Chairman VII, 
Christian Social Service, including Fellowship, if there 
is to be a supper meeting with entertainment. This 
insures that the meeting is planned well in advance 
of the monthly meeting. 

Second: The second order of business should be a 
survey of the Service Program as outlined at the last 
meeting. A good Service report will add greatly to 
the atmosphere and spirit of the meeting. 

Third: The third order of business should be the 
preparation of the Service Program for the month of 
September. The Service Program for this month 
should be largely devoted to enlisting the men promptly 
in the church’s prozram of activities for the fall and 
winter months. Endeavor to create a spirit of deeper 
consecration and greater earnestness as the men take 
up their duties afresh. Country churches facing the 
slump of the winter months will need this as much 
as the city churches. 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Present Work 3 the ‘ Stewardship Committee 


Y ORDER of the 1930 Assembly the Stewardship 
work of our Church is now conducted by a sep- 
arate committee, composed of one member from 

each of the Executive Committees as follows: 

Dr. J. H. Henderlite, Chairman, representative of 
the Executive Committee of Religious Education; Dr. 
W. H. Boggs, Vice Chairman, representative of the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief; Dr. W. R. Dobyns, representing the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions and Mrs. 
W. F. Smith representing the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions. 

The 1930 Assembly assigned five definite duties to 
this Committee as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of this committee to promote 
the study and practice of Stewardship throughout the 
Church; to encourage and promote the Every Member 
Canvass, The Presbyterian Progressive Program and the 


Presbyterian Foundation; and to act as the authorized 
publicity representative of the General Assembly.” 


In view of the fact that the Stewardship Committee 
made its 20th Annual Report to the 1930 Assembly, 
it is interesting to note from the minutes of the As- 
sembly of 1910, at which time the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Systematic Beneficence and Stewardship was 
set up, that Dr. W. R. Dobyns was made a member 
of that Committee. The Stewardship Committee is 
therefore fortunate to have the advantage of his wisdom 
and counsel in the enlarged duties that face us in the 
Stewardship work twenty years after its organization. 


It’s Cuter Work FoR TWENTY YEARS: THE EvERY 
MEMBER CANVASS 

The primary duty assigned to the Committee at its 
organization, namely, the Every Member Canvass, re- 
mains the primary duty at present. The original Com- 
mittee had many duties in addition to this, such as, 
nomination of the Executive Secretaries; consideration 
of the Annual Reports of the several Executive Com- 
mittees and submitting these to the Assembly with 
recommendations; meeting at least once a year in con- 
ference with the Secretaries of the Assembly’s Execu- 
tive Committees to consider and discuss the needs of 
the entire Church and the management of the several 
Committees, and various other duties. 

We rejoice that the Stewardship Committee as now 
organized, integrally related as it is with the Executive 
Agencies, apparently is facing the finest opportunity in 
its twenty years of history,—to achieve immediate and 
practical results, while inculcating the principles of 


at 


Christian Stewardship, and particularly, Proportionate 
Giving, thus stabilizing the future of our Church’s 
Beneficencies. 

Since the organization of the Permanent Committee 
on Systematic Beneficence and Stewardship, our Church 
has contributed a total of $199,478,248. This amount 
is divided as follows: $61,514,748 to benevolences and 
$137,963,500 to current support. In the year of the 
organization of this Committee, 1910, the total amount 
given was $3,855,921; divided as follows: $887,607 
to benevolences and $2,968,314 to current support. The 
amount reported to the last Assembly was $14,307,835 
divided as follows: $3,828,051 to benevolences and 
$10,479,784 to current support. 

Any one interested in statistics can figure out the 
percentage of increase under the administration of the 
Stewardship Committee. No one would be so foolish 
as to claim that the organization of a Committee is 
entirely responsible for generosity on the part of the 
people, and yet it might be well for those who lay the 
decrease of the past few years at the door of this Com- 
mittee to take a little longer view of things. 

Back of the present organization of the Committee 
is much sacrifice, constant struggle to combine the 
prophetic and the practical in the matter of Steward- 
ship, and a constant struggle on the part of those in 
the leadership to keep before the membership of our 
Church “a kindling awareness” of the presence of Jesus 
Christ in all church finance. These struggles would 
fill many a volume and those connected with the work 
could tell:of many heartaches. We shall not go into 
these. May we state here briefly the five points of the 
challenging work that is before the Stewardship Com- 
mittee by direction of the Assembly, and ask the hearty 
cooperation of every church leader and every church 
member in order that we may, as servants of Christ, 
succeed for him. 


I THe Every MEMBER CANVASS 

The Annual Every Member Canvass is a unique in- 
stitution, offering to every member of every church an 
annual opportunity to grow in grace. We rejoice in 
its growing use by churches as a spiritual plan to en- 
list the whole membership in the work, worship, wit- 
nessing and giving program of Kingdom extension. 
Properly conceived and put in practice, the Every 
Member Canvass is designed primarily to help the 
church member. It is every member’s challenge to 
spiritual advancement and participation in the Chris- 
tian’s program. Like the quarterly communion service 
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it offers opportunity for nearness to Christ. The secur- 
ing of the budget, the mechanics of Kingdom extension 
through the threefold ministry of preaching, teaching 
and healing come as by-products of a real vision of 
Christ. The canvass was presented to the Church this 
year under the theme “All For The Kingdom.” Judg- 
ing by the number of orders for material with which to 
put on the Canvass, more churches participated than 
ever before, and more members were enlisted in the 
weekly giving plan. Five thousand copies of a Manual 
of the Every Member Canvass were furnished to all 
pastors and leaders, along with samples of all the 
literature available. This set of samples was accom- 
panied with a letter of explanation and a suggested time 
schedule for preparing for and putting on the canvass. 
A total of 809,000 pieces of literature were issued for 
the purpose of helping with the Canvass. Two letters 
were published in the Church press previous to the 
Canvass, one signed by the chairmen of all the Execu- 
tive and Promotional Agencies; and the other signed 
by the Secretaries of the Executive Committees. Sev- 
eral weeks prior to the Canvass, statements from over 
forty of the leaders of the Church endorsing the Can- 
vass appeared in the Church press. The theme of 
the 1931 Every Member Canvass is “The Kingdom 
For All,”—as was announced in the August SURVEY. 


II CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 

Because of the designation of the present Church 
Year as the year for especial emphasis on PROPOR- 
TIONATE GIVING the Assembly challenges the 
Church to a Great Forward Movement in Scriptural 
Stewardship and systematic giving. For a permanent 
solution of our financial difficulties we look not to our 
need of money as such, or even to the urgency of special 
causes or phases of our work, but rather to the impor- 
tance of dedicated life and substance; we must em- 
phasize more largely loyalty to Christ and fellowship 
in his service as motives for Church support. In our 
teaching, preaching, publicity, presentation and promo- 
tion during the year is shown the close and integral 
relation of Stewardship to Foreign and Home Missions, 
Christian Education, Relief, Education, Christian 
Service, Spiritual Life and Evangelism. We believe 
that Stewardship and. Evangelism are interdependent 
in the normal and full life of a Christian; that the 
acceptance of Christ as Saviour and the impulse to win 
others to Christ must be accompanied by the accentance 
of the complete Lordship of Christ in the realms of 
life, time, personality, abilities and material posses- 


sions. The Stewardship Department was instructed 


by the Assembly to press with all possible vigor the 
STEWARDSHIP LEAGUE, tithing as a privilege, 
Proportionate giving, consecration of substance, and 
like principles, in order that our people may be im- 
pressed with the vital importance of a clear under- 
standing and discharge of these obligations. 

III THE PRESBYTERIAN PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 

This Department is the official agency for the en- 
couragement and promotion of the Presbyterian Pro- 
gressive Program. To this end copies of the Program 
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were printed and distributed to our leadership. This 
program is presented as the “whole program of the 
whole Church; the whole program for the local church; 
a whole program for the church member and for the 
church’s pastor and other leaders.” It is the Assem- 
bly’s request that each organization in the local church 
So arrange its work as to include a chairman or secre- 
tary for each of the seven departments of the Program, 
the duties of each to be such as may be designated by 
the agencies of the Church. The Program has been 
splendidly adapted to the Young People’s work, for the 
Men-of-the-Church and for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The Program has found its way into the preaching, 
publications, writings and activities of our Church. It 
is to be unhesitatingly commended to all of our pastors 
and teachers and other leaders as the best outline avail- 
able for teaching pew-holders how to work, worship, 
witness and give. 
IV THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 

The legal name of the Foundation is ‘The Trustees 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States and the Presbyterian Foundation, 
Incorporated.” As Informational Headquarters, this 
Department avails itself of every opportunity to present 
the Presbyterian Foundation as a great Christian agency 
for the promotion and propagation of the Kingdom 
enterprises of our Church. We are trying to make 
the Presbyterian Foundation a household word among 
Presbyterians, presenting it as a great challenge to 
people of means to use it as a channel of service by 
which they may continue to assist in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world after death as well as during life. 
There are four ways to distribute money through the 
Foundation: by direct gifts, by the life annuity plan, 
by the life insurance plan and through one’s last will 
and testament. We appeal to lawyers, insurance men, 
trust officers and ministers to do two things in regard 
to wills,—urge Christian people to make wills and 
urge Christian people who do make wills to leave to 
the cause of the Church at least one-tenth of all they 
die possessed of. Any one who pauses to think, is 
impressed with large opportunities in this direction. 
All about us there are those who would be glad to 
pass on to the great work of the Church some of their 
capital, however small, after they can no longer ad- 
minister it as stewards. It is the opportunity of our 
leadership to show them how they can do this, and 
when and where. The Foundation has been presented 
throughout the Church through the newspapers, in the 
Church press, through the Weekly Bulletin, by direct 
mail and by booklets, leaflets and other literature. 

V_ PUuUBLICITY 

As the authorized publicity agent of the General As- 
sembly, the Stewardship Department cooperates with 
about 550 newspapers, and with approximately 400 
local correspondents. With the Presbyterian Progres- 
sive Program as the publicity outline, we furnish each 
month to newspapers and correspondents articles and 
stories dealing with the whole work of our Church. 
The Department also makes use of the Church Press, 
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furnishing at intervals such information and articles 
and advertisements as are considered essential to an 
informed membership. This service includes material 
for a department in THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
monthly Stewardship Articles to The Program Builder, 
articles and book reviews to the Church papers and 
Union Seminary Review. Supplementing other avenues 
of approach to our Church people as a part of our 
publicity program we advertise regularly in the Church 
Press. These advertisements concern such topics as 
the following: “Stewardship Year,” “Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief,’ ‘Foreign Missions,” 
“Home Missions,” “Presbyterian Foundation,” ‘Every 
Member Canvass,” “The Stewardship Honor Roll,” 
“Pay-Up-Week,” and “Tithing.” The Weekly Bulle- 
tin continues to be our best informational and promo- 
tional agent. In its six and one-half years of existence 
it has had a continuous weekly publication and a steady 
growth in circulation and influence, so that it is now 
an acknowledged institution and permanent part of the 
work of the Church. The plan in the Publication of 
the Bulletin is to cover the whole work of the whole 
Church as set forth in the Program of the Church and 
special acts of the Assembly, presenting the work of 
the Kingdom as it applies to our Church and giving 
to the people who sit in the pews of the churches a 
Bulletin written from the pastor’s point of view. 


As the readers of THe PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY may Ob- 
serve by consulting the article under this Department 
in the August Survey, the General Assembly has heart- 
ily endorsed the plans and policies set forth in th’s 
article, and we rejoice in what we believe is the sol'd 
backing of those who attended that Assembly. We con- 
tinue to get a “thrill” out of the presentation of this 
great work of the Church. 


New Churches on the Honor Roll 

New churches on the Honor Roll that we are de- 
lighted to report in this Department include: 

Presbyterian Church, Georgetown, S. C., Rev. J. B. 
Mack, Pastor. 

First Church, Thomasville, Ga., Rev. Marshall 
Woodson, retiring Pastor. 

Liberty and Pickens, S. C., Rev. H. A. Knox, Pastor. 

Wayside and Liberty, Ga., Rev. F. E. Manning, 
Pastor. 


Up-a-Step to the Honor Roll 

The 1930 Assembly heartily commends to all churches 
the Stewardship Honor Roll of churches who pay each 
month one-twelfth of their promised budget to bene- 
volences, and at the same time commends the Up-A- 
Step plan of the Stewardship Department and the ob- 
servance of Quarterly Pay-Up Day. Everybody knows 
that an Honor Roll Church is only made so because of 
Honor Roll members who follow the regular systematic 
and perhaps sacrificial plan of worshiping the Lord on 
each Lord’s Day with a proportionate part of their in- 
come. We really need and sorely need members of our 
church who will go UP-A-STEP in their giving by in- 
creasing five, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty or fifty cents a 
Sunday. 
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Men's Work Program 


(Continued from page 527) 


There are a great many possibilities under the De 
partment of Spiritual Life and Evangelism. Men can 
win outside men to the Church and personal alleg.ance 
to Jesus Christ. Many organizations have volunteer 
groups for personal work. If your organization does 
not have such a group consider seriously the forming 
of one at this time. The First Presbyterian Church 
of Dallas, Texas, has conducted personal workers’ cam- 
pa gns and personal workers’ classes successfully. 

Some definite effort should be made to enlist the 
inactive and semi-active church members. An accurate 
count of the number present at the Sunday morning 
service as compared with the church roll will give you 
some idea of the need of this. Many churches plan 
a Church visitation week. This offers a splendid op- 
portunity for your men. 


Many churches v.sit hotels and leave cards in the 
mail boxes for the guests which are delivered the next 
morning. The First Presbyterian Church of Bristol, 
Tenn., and First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, 
S. C., have done this successfully. 

The men can render invaluable service in promoting 
the evangelistic service of the church, such as making 
a survey of the community, conducting preparatory 
prayer services, bringing the men out to the meetings, 
ete. Martinsville, Va., and Augusta Church, Ft. Defi- 
ance, Va., have both done this successfully. 

Many organizations sponsor the Sunday evening and 
Wednesday evening services of the church. The Shelby 
Presbyterian Church, Shelby, N. C., holds weekly prayer 
groups, studies methods and does evangelistic work. 
Many organizations hold prayer services with the pastor 
before the evening service, the groups tak ng turns in 
this. The Belmont Presbyterian Church, Roanoke, Va., 
has done this successfully. 

This is a good time to emphasize the importance of 
the Family Altar in the home. Men can lead in this 
most effectively. Perhaps the most ser.ous weakness 
in the religious life of our country is the neglect of 
family religion. 

The men of the stronger churches can render a 
service of immense value by ministering to the vacant 
and smaller churches in their communities. 

Under Department I, Spiritual Life and Evangelism, 
the Counc.l should also select a book of the Bible for 
the month. This is a splendid opportunity for the 
Chairman of this Department to secure leaflets from 
the American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y., and to distribute them to the men 
with an announcement of what per cent of ther Be- 
nevolent contribution goes to the support of this cause. 

Assign to the Chairman of Department V, Religious 
Education, the program for next month. Part of the 
Program for next month is built on a survey of the 
field around the local church to ascertain the number 
who do not go to Sunday school and the possibility of 
establishing other Sunday schools. This should be 
assigned to one group as part of the Service Program 
for this month. The thoroughness with which this is 
done will determine the effectiveness of the program 
next month. 

Plans should be made at this meeting for Rally Day 
the first Sunday in October. The men of Steele Creek 
Presbyterian Church, near Charlotte, N. C., met each 
Sunday evening for about a month last year and took 
over the whole matter of attendance at the Rally Day 
service. 

Fourth: Any other business 

Fifth: The Service Program as prepared should be 
outlined by the Secretary. He should have carbon 
copies made and a copy given to each member of the 
Council. 
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Through the Gates 


By F. E. STOCKWELL 











Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sydney, Virginia. 


OOK at the pictures. These gates are the en- 
trances to two Presbyterian colleges. They are 
the visible challenge to youth to pass to some- 

thing larger in life, something higher, something bet- 

They open the doors of the mind to many ques- 

tions, at least four of which deserve to be faced and 

answers sought, even if not fully found. Those pic- 
tures say to him who reads: 

With what? 


Through the gates? 
To what? For what? 
Upon the honest facing, discussing and answering of 
these and like questions suggested by the pictures 
(look at them) rest the safety and true development 
of country and church alike. 
The problem of the college is shaped in large meas- 
ure by the homes out of which the students come. 
Most of the young people in our colleges come from 
_ homes that are moderate in wealth and comfort. if not 
actually poor or even barren and forlorn. Many pass 
through the gates from homes like this one described Front Entrance—Administration Building, Mary 
by a student: 





“The log cabin in which I was born was standing 
long before the Civil War. I am glad that all my 
life has been spent on a farm and that my earliest 
recollections are of trying to ride a horse or milk a 
cow. My happiest moments have been when starting 
to school with my books and little red lunch box. 
Much of the time, however, I could not go to school, 
owing to the illness of my mother. For two months, 
when eleven years old, I did the housework for a 


Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. 
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family of five and sent the five to school, but I took 
my monthly tests and passed the year’s work. My 
happiest year in high school was a year I spent in 
the dormitory. The rest of the time I had to drive 
seven and a half miles, much of it over a bad road. 
You can understand how I enjoy the dormitory life 
here at college.” 


The mental furniture these boys and girls bring 
varies greatly. Some come with excellent training re- 
ceived in good secondary schools. Some have just 
made the grade, as they will tell their teachers. Others 
have had little or no training except the bare essen- 
tials, and those in some cases were very bare. But 
they come with all the stuff of which dreams are 
made. They come like the young men of Joel, filled 
with the power to see visions. In fact the ability to 
see vision rather than to dream dreams is the test for 
youth. 


Look at the gates and through them! We cannot 
see all that the boys and girls in the picture see. They 
see the college whither they are bound. They see the 
buildings, the campus, the athletic field, it may be 
the stadium. They see more. They see an education. 
But what is that? To what are they going beyond the 
buildings? The Christian college, every one of the 
going Presbyterian institutions, and every one in the 
whole circle of all the other Christian denominations, 
answer that question, “To what are they going when 
they go through the gates?” with just one word— 
character. 

Education to the Christian college means primarily 
and chiefly character. To train in Christian char- 
acter is the supreme objective of every college with 
which our church is cooperating. That must be the 
ultimate goal, the main quest, or else the Christian 
college has no right to exist. The Christian college 
dares to look beyond the things seen to the things 
that are not seen. The Christian college seeks to tell 
its students that the hitching of wagons to stars is still 
the real business of the true student. Ideals after 
all are the basic goals that our colleges seek to define 
for their students. Then the Christian college goes 
further. It turns those ideals into attitudes, or ways 
of looking at life and its problems. But ways of 
looking are not enough for the educated, for the man 
or woman who would be a teacher. Ways of look- 
ing are well enough to point the way. But ways 
of doing must be developed and practiced. That is 
to say, right habits must be set up and maintained. 

The whole of college life within the gates lends 
itself to this habit-forming process. Periods of ex- 
perimentation in classroom and out are part of the 
carefully prepared scheme of life directed by the 
Christian college. Extra-curricula activities, or spare- 
time doings, are an integral part of the college pro- 
gram. They can no more be omitted from college life 
without affecting its worth or depreciating its values 
than can the zeros be dropped from the million units 
without almost reducing the units themselves to zero. 

Through the gates? Finally comes the great ques- 
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tion: For what? For what good? These students 
have been graduated in arts and sciences. They have 
learned the art of facing facts and building ideals. 
They are skilled in the science of reducing ideals to 
the forms and practices of daily life. Self-support and 
support of other selves are part and parcel of their 
way of living. Not merely money-makers, goods- 
gatherers are these boys and girls who have gone in 
and through these gates. They have learned how to 
serve society. Every sphere of life into which these 
graduates go becomes an area where can be demon- 
strated the practicability of the kingdom of heaven 
and its ideals. These graduates are exponents and 
interpreters of the ideas and ideals in which Jesus 
of Nazareth endeavored to set forth the tenets of his 
kingdom. The Christian leader, college-trained, is the 
man for the hour. 

To maintain these gates and the colleges behind 
them is a large part of the business of the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education. Colleges scattered 
over the land are the lodestones to thousands and 
thousands of youths. Your sons and your daughters 
are in that waiting, eager, pressing group. Before 
them and before others like them today and tomorrow 
these gates stand. 

Through the gates? Look at the pictures! Look 
at your own youth. Look and listen! MHere is the 
answer. 

They shall indeed pass—pass to the larger training, 
the fuller life, the richer service. Through the gates? 
Aye! and Amen! 

—Adapted From The Presbyterian Magazine. 


Watchers 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


A morning in September comes 
When mothers stand to see 

Mere babies faring forth to meet 
A worlds complexity; 

They loose small hands—they bid them go— 
They watch them yearningly. 





So brief—so swift—the years have been— 
So dear—the constant care, 

And now bereft—at open doors— 
Stand mothers—everywhere— 

Within their eyes a wistful light, 
Upon their lips—a prayer. 


Dear God—compassionate to all— 
I pray Thee keep apart 

A space of warmth and tenderness 
Within Thy sheltering heart, 

For women watching through their tears 
An eager child depart. 


A mother’s need is great this hour— 
Oh, come to her today 
And reassure her, God, and take 
The anxious care away, 
Then go with every child who goes, 
And stay with them, I pray. : 
—Used by permission of Good Housekeeping. 

















Our College Youth 


By HENRY H. SWEETS 


Om own Presbyterian col- 


women who desire to emphasize 
the ideals of Jesus and to make 
them regnant in the lives of the students. 

A large number of the youth of our Church are in 
State and Independent institutions of higher education. 
The larger part of these are seeking technical and 
professional training which is not provided by the 
college. They are soon to become leaders in all walks 
of life in the State. They offer to the Church one 
of the most fruitful fields of labor that can be dis- 
covered anywhere in the world. If they are allowed) 
to continue during the four formative years of study- 
ing without any vital touch with the life and worship 
and service of the Church, it will seem as an insti- 
tution of little moment to them in future years. These 
students come from every part of the Synod, and when 
they have completed their course they will scatter 
throughout the entire State. The Synod, therefore, as 
a unit should awaken and minister to them. 

In the past the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education has been challenging the Synods and local 
communities to larger efforts. By reason of the fact 


that we closed our last year’s 


leges are putting forth re- ° € work with a debt of more than 

newed efforts for the spirit- $52,000, the small appropriations 
ual nurture of their students. from the office to this work must 
The members of the faculties are be greatly decreased. We would 
employed not only because of earnestly call the attention of all 
their intellectual ability but be- the members of each of the Synods 
cause they are Christian men and of the General Assembly to the 





following resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly in May, 
1930: 

In view of the fact that from our college students 
of today will come such a large proportion of the 
future leadership and financial support of the Church, 
and recognizing the fact that 12,500 Presbyterian col- 
lege students now within the bounds of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church are in State colleges and univer- 
sities, your committee especially commends the excel- 
lent work which the Executive Committee has accom- 
pl shed in this field with the small funds at its dis- 
posal, and recommends that the General Assembly em- 
phasize. to the Synods the truth of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s statement, that this work is primarily the work 
of the Synods; that all Synods have regular yearly re- 
ports upon such work within their own bounds; that 
all Synods which have not done so make a careful 
study of the needs and possibilities of this work within 
their own bounds; that the faculties and students of 
our theological seminaries give earnest thought to the 
problem of college students at State colleges and uni- 
versities in relation to the future of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in America; and that the Assembly approve a 
meeting of workers in college churches at State col- 
lezges and universities within the bounds of the As- 
sembly. 





“Now It Is High Time— 


—to awake out of sleep”! Have you realized that 
we now have in our own country, duly incorporated, 
according to law, an “Association for the Promotion 
of Atheism”? And do you realize that those respon- 
sible for this association are devoting time, energy, 
money and missionary enthusiasm to catch the atten- 
tion and gain the allegiance of youth everywhere? 
Their approach is generally secret and their literature 
1s scattered as far as possible by underhand methods, 
but is all the more determined and sinister for that 
very reason. 

Someone has said that in the signing of the Pact 
of Paris outlawing war, the world has taken its longest 
Step toward peace since the dawn of history. And yet 
there is a most tremendous conflict being waged now 
and here, in every town and city, in every country 
neighborhood—a conflict in which the issues of the 
Pact of Paris itself are involved. This conflict is the 
battle for the mind of Youth—a battle between the 
materialistic idea of the universe and the spiritual idea 
of the universe. And the battleground where that con- 
“ng will chiefly be waged is in the schools of the coun- 
ry. 

_ Many people complain of the character of and the 
influence exerted by the teachers in public and high 
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schools. Yet the Church is largely to blame for the 
lowered ideals which some teachers live and teach be- 
fore their pupils. The Church in the local community 
has too often shown no appreciation of the self-sacri- 
ficing services of the teachers in its schools; has shown 
them no honor, has not sought them out nor tried to 
draw them more closely to the Great Teacher who 
taught as never man taught before. 

A young and talented woman whom the Executive 
Secretary talked with, expressing his hope that she 
would return to the high vocation of teaching, replied, 
“Oh, no, I shall never do that. A school teacher has 
no social standing in a community. I taught for 


. three years in the city in which I am now working. 


No one ever called on me or invited me to her home. 
I was scarcely noticed by any of the people.” 

“Granted,” you say, “but just what do you expect 
us to do about it?” 

Just this—first to realize that if the youth of this 
generation (and that is the only generation you and 
I can touch), is to be won for Jesus Christ, the Home, 
the Church and the School must work as one—for 
the Child. And one important means to that end is 
for the Church to let the School know that it stands 
with it and beside it for this end. 
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One of the churches in our General Assembly has 
already worked out for itself a practical way of doing 
this which you will find under the title, A South Caro- 
lina Church Blazes a Trail. 


Work out a plan for your own church. If your 
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town is a small one, you might enlist the other 
churches with you. We believe that any church, which 
takes as one of its main objects and reasons for exist- 
ence the promotion of Christian education in the 
homes, schools, and churches of the community, will 
find an immediate response in the hearts of its people. 


A South Carolina Church Blazes a Trail 


T ALWAYS brings great pleasure to us at the office, 
| when after sending out various suggestions to the 

churches, we find that some church has not only 
acted on the suggestions—buit greatly improved upon 
them! 


We give below the notice of a service held last Sep- 
tember in a South Carolina church. We are hoping 
that this September is going to see many another 
church stepping into the ranks and taking her own 
place in the battle for childhood and youth. 











SPECIAL SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 






On the Sunday evening following the opening of the 
city schools of Whitmire, S. C., a specially planned 






service was held in the Whitmire Presbyterian Church, 
of which Rev. Thomas C. Bryan is the pastor. A per- 
sonal letter was mailed to every teacher, in which an 
appeal for cooperation in developing the boys and 
girls in spirit as well as in mind and body was set 
forth. The response was most encouraging. The 
Superintendent of Schools and a majority of his as- 
sociates and their friends attended the service. 

“Jesus, the Ideal Teacher” was the sermon theme, 
and the message brought out the fact of the world- 
wide reach, the eternal permanence of the teaching of 
our Lord, and exalted the teaching profession as one, 
which, in order to do its supremely important work, 
must necessarily wear the stamp of the approval of 
the Great Teacher. 








HE statement is sometimes made that the Church 
T is the first to preach and the last to practice the 

Golden Rule. There is some foundation for 
such a sentence in the treatment which the Church has 
given its servants. As an organization we must be 
exponents of human values as well as preachers of 
them and living examples of what it means to prop- 
erly care for those who render an indispensable serv- 
ice. We must be in the front ranks of those who are 
endeavoring to practice the Golden Rule in the rela- 
tionships between employer and employee. The idea 
of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is leading in the right 
direction. 

































The Golden Rule and the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


By REV. JAMES WYLY JACKSON, D. D. 
Chairman of the Home Mission Committee of the Presbytery of South Carolina 


Those who are servants of the Church in the in- 
creasingly important Home Mission opportunities de- 
serve this care promised by the Fund. It will be for 
the health and the advancement of the Church for 
this system to be put into effect, as it is always good 
for an organization or person to know that the best 
has been done. The future generations of those who 
will be demanded to serve in our cause will rise up 
and call this one blessed if we act according to the 
counsel of our courage and not of our fears. 


Greenwood, S. C. 












I have been wanting to express myself on the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund after I delayed so long in sign- 
ing the card. I studied it from every angle with life 
insurance men and with bankers and business men 
and then signed the card. 

I believe that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is the 









After Careful Study 


By REV. T. J. RAY, Jr., Pastor Garyville Presbyterian Church, Garyville, La. 


safest, sanest, most Biblical, most Christian plan yet 
devised to solve the problem of the old minister. It 
truly magnifies the ministerial office and does more 
to free the minister from “worldly cares and avoca- 
tions” than does anything else. From no angle can 
sound objection be brought against it. 











ehrierian Education THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


and Ministerial Relief 





A Call to Action! 


The Moderator of the General Assembly, Rev. Thos. W. Currie. D. D.. Authorized 
this Statement to the Church. 


The most important specific task before the Church in the year 
1930 is to conclude the program of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund: 
to enlist the remaining ministers and churches, and to raise the 
$3,000,000 accrued liability fund for the prior service of our min- 
isters and missionaries which is needed to put it into operation. 


Let no minister or layman under-estimate the necessity of a 
prompt and hearty cooperation in this supreme matter. We should 
all recognized it as an officially adopted policy of the Church, and 
give thought, time, energy, money and leadership to its speedy 
consummation. 


The plan is not a relief measure. It is an economic program, 
designed for the benefit of the Church and its members as wellas 
its ministers. True, many ministers now in service will benefit— 
but this is incidental. The real benefit is in the years to come, 


and to the Church. 


The call is sounded. The respond should be unanimous. Let's 
do this big thing now! 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas. 








My Gift for the Ministers’ Annuity F'und for the Next Three Years 
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In consideration of the subscription of others towards the $3,000,000 fund authorized by the General 
Assembly and being raised by the Presbyterian Church in the United States, to establish the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund to provide pensions for ministers and missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, I hereby 
sabscribe and agree to pay to John Stites, Treasurer, of Ministers’ Annuity Fund, the sum of 


shssadenecesiepsiianskeiesaeburviaavesidsers aispiasssonabeusnsenscaseiad DOLLARS, 


payable in six equal installments, as follows: One-sixth January, 1931; one-sixth July, 1931; one-sixth 
January, 1932; one-sixth July, 1932; one-sixth January, 1933; one-sixth July, 1933. Or payable as follows: 











$ CIN a issinencsennnsssernnoniinnsnceicininnniannicinanaineininsinanhinanmnientenbintes 
Make checks payable to JOHN STITES, Treasurer, 410 Urban Building, 122 S. Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


A gift now! A legacy in your will! 

























































The Recessional 


By ALEATHEA T. COBBS 


A business man said recently: 


“I think the saddest sights in the world are the old people whose rela- 
tives regard them as burdens—especially when they realize the situation. 


I think it is fine to build churches 


and take care of babies and the growing boys and girls, but every dollar I can afford to give away goes to 


the old people.” 


F THIS big-hearted man—and may his tribe in- 
crease—could see almost two hundred of our min- 
isters passing slowly out of our pulpits by the super- 

annuate gate, he would drop on his knees and bow 
his head to hide the falling tears. And yet they are 
a goodly band of veterans and the psalm of confidence 
that they are singing does not quaver though their 
steps are slow. No other profession has written such 
peace and serenity on the faces of its votaries, or 
such indescribable dignity combined with childlike 
meekness. 

Back of each one lie years of productive toil— 
scholarly research, preaching that has fed men’s souls 
and maintained public standards of morality, per- 
sonal work that has led souls into the Kingdom, min- 
istry to the sick and suffering and citizenship of the 
highest character. 

Churches and schools have been built by them, and 
men and women have led cleaner, sweeter, truer lives 
because these men of God walked among them and 
pointed the way to Heaven. 


Most of them belonged to the Holy Order of Poverty, 
even in their palmiest days, and only God knows how 
some of their wives managed to make two ends meet 
when Mary and Susan and John were in school. But 
they boldly invested their lives for God and trusted 
him and his church for the future. And now they 
are old. Not old as Chauncey Depew, or Rockefeller, 
or Carnegie, or as a certain banker who was the 
strength of his institution at ninety, lived to be—but 
old for a preacher. 

: Look at them again as they pass down the aisles 
: » of our Church, away from the pulpit and toward ihe 
AY outer door where the sunset is streaming in on their 
E Z worm faces, touching them with a radiance not of 
CS earth. On one seems to be written, “Out of date,” on 
another, “Doesn’t please the young people,” on another, 
“Tll health,” on another, “Broken down.” And so the 
sad procession passes on, and some of God’s people 
gather their furs about them, and one person wonders 
vaguely, “Isn’t that old man cold in his shiny coat? 
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Preachers:are so queer.”” And another ventures, “Why 
don’t their children take better care of them?” and 
another who is skimping along on $15,000 a year 
says, “Why didn’t they save up for a rainy day like 
John and I are doing. We just will live within our 
budget and put away something every month,” and 
another, God forgive her, whispers, “Minister’s wives 
are always extravagant, because they don’t know how 
hard money comes.” 

Can it be that our great Church, unconsciously, 
regards its worn out preachers and their dependent 
families as burdens, and are showing it by dolinz 
out to them a pittance so small that it has the ap- 
pearance of grudging charity when it should be an 
honorable pension? 

Bishop McDowell of the Methodist Church said 
recently, “The Church that educates its ministry and 
then discards or casts it off as soon as old age comes 
will shortly have no ministry and the Church will be 
gone.” Another has said: “The proper care of the 
veterans of the ninteenth century gives the best as- 
surance of recruits for the still more tremendous 
battles of the twentieth century.” 

It is a wonder that the great tender heart of the 
“Committee” has not broken long ago, from watching 
this long stream of wounded, sick, and aged veterans 
and then reflecting on its inadequate treasury. 


“There is a work of love and duty 
That devolves upon us all. 

There is a tender, pleading message, 
And its tones like music fall; 
Help our weary, veteran preachers, 
Scatter roses o’er their way; 
Rally round them, hasten quickly, 

Not tomorrow, but today. 


‘Watchmen on the walls of Zion 

Though their feet no more will stand, 
From the top of Pisgah’s mountain 

Faith beholds the promised land. 
Soon triumphant, lke an army 

Marching through the realms above, 
They will shout the grand old story, 

Robed in white and crowned with love.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts for April 1—July 31, 1929.................. $37,580.38 
Budget Receipts for April 1—July 31, 1930................. . 35,839.59 


Decrease for four months 








See TTT ere eer ee $ 1,740.79 
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The Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 9-17, 1930 


By SAMMY D. HOGUE 


HROUGH the entire Montreat Auxiliary Train- 

ing School, the Lord Jesus Christ was exalted, 

and his gospel was proclaimed with no uncertain 
sound. In the opening message, Rev. William Ray 
Dobyns, D. D., former Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, presented ‘“‘The Supreme Need of the Church,” 
—an increased number of personal workers. Facing 
the fact that, in spite of the emphasis given to Personal 
Evangelism last year, 450,000 Southern Presbyterians 
won less than 20,000 souls to Christ, Dr. Dobyns 
urged that I. Cor. 9:11 become a vital experience in 
the daily life throughout the coming year. It was a 
time of heart-searching as, in the power of straight- 
forward simplicity, God’s plan for reaching the un- 
saved was set forth; the universal need for a Saviour, 
to be met by the universal equipment of a regenerated 
heart, the universal gift to every believer in the aton- 
ing work of Christ on Calvary. 

The same note of conviction in the power of a cru- 
cified and risen Lord was sounded in the morning 
Meditation each day, as Miss Janie W. McGaughey 
gave some glimpses into Paul’s prayer life, as re- 
vealed in “The Epistle to the Romans.” And during 
the Bible Hour, Rev. William M. Anderson, D. D., 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas, 
spoke with convincing power as he unfolded the rich 
truths of the book of “Ephesians.” None could fol- 
low his messages from day to day, without sensing his 
positive belief in the Bible as the infallible, inerrant 
Word of God, and in Christ as the eternal Son of 
God and Head of the Church, the One, “in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 
The emphasis placed upon the importance of the con- 
sistent, consecutive, prayerful reading of the Bible 
itself created a desire in the hearts of many to search 
the Scriptures as never before. 

Again, the Lord Jesus was exalted in his beauty 
and matchless grace, as Miss McGaughey, on the 
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Lord’s Day, just preceding the Training School, 
taught the Sunday-school lesson to those who had as- 
sembled for the Woman’s Advisory Committee and 
Presbyterial Presidents’ Conferences: and as Mrs. 5. 
H. Askew, taught this Woman’s Bible Class the fol- 
lowing week. In the lessons considered, “Abraham, 
the Friend of God,” and “The God of Jacob,” there 
was the complete presentation of the relationship be- 
tween the Lord and his people. 

It was with hearts thus prepared that the conference 
group met in the morning and evening hours of wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day, when Rev. S. M. Glasgow, | 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
broke the Bread of Life. And it was with souls stirred 
and hearts made to rejoice that they were pointed to 
a vision of “The Face of Jesus Christ,” and made to 
realize “The Secret of an Undefeated Soul.” Surely 
the close of the day found each one present reconse- 
crating her life to God: that with an unoccupied ear 
to hear him speak, with an unbroken connection with 
him through prayer uttered in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and with an unlimited gospel which can save 
to the uttermost, she would ever serve with an un- 
withholding loyalty our Heavenly Father, whose love 
was revealed in the face of his Son, who came to be 
the Saviour of the world. 





REGISTRATION AND CLAssroom Work 

The Conference registration was 678, but hundreds 
more attended some sessions of the School, as shown 
by the general registration at the information desk, 
which registration was 901. 

The same spirit of worship and praise, so marked 
in the larger assemblies, was also manifest in the 
classroom, as smaller groups met to study the Word li 
of God, the needs and opportunities of the mission | 
fields, and the things that help to make for the mest 
efficient service. It would require many pages to cover, 
even in a cursory way, the work of the classroom. 

Suffice it to say that the following courses were given, 
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with the earnest prayer that hearts might be quick- 
ened to greater endeavor and more fruitful service in 
proclaiming the gospel of the grace of God. There 
were three normal classes, each meeting for two hours 
every day: Bible, taught by Mrs. S. H. Askew; Mis- 
sionary Education, by Miss Lucile DuBose; Auxiliary 
Methods, by Mrs. R. M. Pegram. The other classes, 
meeting for one hour each day, were as follows: Bible 
class in Romans and Bible Class in James, taught by 
Miss Sammy D. Hogue; three groups in Mission 
Study, taught by Mrs. B. L. Parkinson (2 periods), 
Mrs. Clarence Scearce, and Mrs. C. R. Vaughan; Aux- 
iliary Methods, by Mrs. John Bratton (2 periods) ; 
Parliamentary Law, by Mrs. C. S. Shawhan (2 
periods); Personal Evangelism, by Rev. O. E. Buch- 
holz (2 periods); and Poster Making and Publicity, 
by Miss Anne Van DeVanter (2 periods). Each day 
there was a Platform Methods Hour, open to students 
not taking credit classes, and conducted by such Aux- 
iliary leaders as Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Miss Agnes 
Davidson, Mrs. H. P. Cooper, and Mrs. C. R. 
Vaughan. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 

Afternoon conferences for Auxiliary officers and 
Cause Secretaries proved most helpful. The leaders 
of these groups, together with those participating in 
the conference discussions, brought practical sugges- 
tions and valuable information on the varied phases 
of our Auxiliary task. The conferences for Business 
Women proved an interesting new feature, and it was 
voted that this be made a permanent part of the Train- 
ing School program. Much enthusiasm was shown 
by the ninety business women as they gathered for 
study of their problems under the efficient leader- 
ship of Mrs. N. G. Gonzales. 

Two interesting Conference periods were arranged 
for the morning hour, when all could have the privi- 
lege of hearing Mrs. Smiley Williams on the vital 


question of Program Making. 
d PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


On the day preceding the opening of the Auxiliary 
Training School, the Presbyterial Presidents gathered 
for their annual conference, which was marked by a 
most unusual attendance. All the Synodical Presi- 
dents were in attendance, and nine of them were able 
to report 100 per cent attendance of their Presbyterial 
Presidents. Full minutes of this meeting will be 
forwarded to all Synodical and Presbyterial Presi- 
dents. 


VESPER CALLS TO SERVICE 

For one who has attended a Vesper Service on the 
porch of the Winsborough Building, it is easy to 
visualize the beautiful setting for the early evening 
hour of worship, and the presentation of definite needs 
and opportunities in our Home and Foreign Mission 
Fields. At this hour, Miss Susan Cockrell of: the 
North Brazil Mission spoke for the 4,500,000 souls 
in her district, for whom there are only eleven mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. W. B. Morrison, in telling of the 
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work at Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Durant, 
Okla., thanked the Auxiliary for making it possible 
for both the Indian and white girl to receive instruc- 
tian in Bible. Moreover, she informed them of the 
excellent and devoted service being rendered by Misses 
Mary Bittinger and Sarah Hamilton, the Bible teach- 
ers, whose service was made possible by one of the 
Birthday Offerings. Miss Marion Wilcox brought us 
a most encouraging message from China, telling es- 
pecially of the calm peace in the hearts of the Chris- 
tian Chinese women even midst the turmoil of civil 
war. Mrs. Charles Crane, of Mutoto, Africa, in tell- 
ing of the “Women and Girls of the Congo,” gave 
a heart searching plea for African womanhood, seek- 
ing the gospel as never before, and yet too often being 
turned away, sent back to heathenism, because of the 
lack of funds and workers to meet the needs. Mrs. 
Induk Kim, Traveling Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, stirred the hearts of all, not only in 
her vesper message but also in her morning addresses, 
revealing something of what the Lord Jesus Christ 
means to one led from the darkness of paganism into 
the light of the love of God. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING AND PAGEANT 

The annual meeting gave cause for thanksgiving 
for what has been accomplished during the months 
past and cause for a renewed consecration to the task 
that lies ahead. Mrs. John Bratton, Chairman of the 
Woman’s Work Committee, spoke of “A Glorious 
Heritage”; Miss McGaughey, of “Our Challenge To- 
day.” Mrs. D. A. McMillan, treasurer, gave the first 
report of the Birthday Offering, presenting to Rev. 
Henry W. Sweets, D. D., as a trust committed unto 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, a check for $44,461, designated 
as the Hallie Paxson Winsborough Foundation. Be- 
fore the close of the Training School, later reports 
brought this sum to a total of $48,150, the largest 
amount for the Birthday Offering ever reported at the 
time of the Montreat Training School, with other 
amounts yet to be received. 

Throughout the meeting there was an expression of 
gratitude to God for the leadership during these years 
of our beloved Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. Hallie Paxson 
Winsborough. Dr. Sweets, in accepting the Birthday 
Offering on behalf of the Committee, and in voicing 
the appreciation and love of all for their former leader, 
bore testimony to the guidance of God in the selection 
of one to succeed Mrs. Winsborough in this responsible 
position. The instant and warm response from those 
present gave abundant evidence of the love and esteem 
that is theirs for the one who has already shown by 
her consecrated service that she is, indeed, “a vessel 
unto honor, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use. 

Further announcement was made concerning the 
officers of the coming year, as follows: Chairman of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mrs G. V. Patter- 
son; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Lula Scott Wilson; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Parker E. Connor; Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Mrs. R. M. Pegram. 











Department of 
Woman's Work 


1". 1 the announcement that the next Birthday Of- 
iering is to be given to the Congo Mission in Africa, 
Rev. Robert Bedinger expressed the gratitude of the 
missionaries in that needy field for their promised 
gift. He explained how this sum will make it pos- 
sible to give comfortable homes to about 750 native 
girls while they attend the schools of the five mission 
stations, as well as provide a central school for the 
75 to 100 children of missionaries. 

The Birthday Objective for the coming year hav- 
ing been given at the Annual Meeting on Thursday 
evening, a beautiful and impressive pageant, “From 
Africa’s Sunny Fountains,” written by Mrs. E. R. 
Kellersberger, was presented Saturday evening under 
the direction of Mrs. Ivey Timmons. Thus the things 
accomplished in the past, as seen in review, offered a 
challenge to a further “labor of love.” The pageant 
closed with a beautiful tableau showing the past re- 
cipients of the Auxiliary Birthday Gifts worshiping 
at the Cross, on which each had placed a lighted 
candle. In this Africa, too, had a part and as her 
candle was lighted by the Auxiliary, her mantle of 
darkness dropped, and she was privileged to add her 
light to the Cross, held high by this representative 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Messaces From Our Home AND ForeIcn FIELps 

Two evenings were given to the consideration of the 
Home and Foreign Mission fields. Rev. A. J. Klig- 
erman, director of the Presbyterian Mission to the 
Jews, Baltimore, Md., emphasized the responsibility 
of Southern Presbyterians to the 300,000 Jews in their 
midst, especially in view of the fact that this chosen 
people is more willing to consider the claim of Christ 
as their Messiah than ever before during the Chris- 
tian era. Rev. C. McCoy Franklin, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Crossnore, N. C., himself a 
product of mountain missions, gave a stirring address 
covering the unlimited opportunities of this part of 
our home field. 

Rev. J. H. Brady, of Japan, and Rev. C. L. Crane, 
of Africa, not only told of the work being done in 
these countries, of trophies of the grace of God, plucked 
as brands from the burning, but they also brought 
their hearers face to face with the tremendous issue 
before the Church today in these “regions beyond.” 
Surely all these messages were prompted by the Spirit 
of God, that Christians should awake to the privilege 
and responsibility of furnishing the funds and the mis- 
sionaries to give the gospel to eager, willing multi- 
tudes, both in the homeland and on the foreign field. 


A Pea For ReEticious Epucation 

On Monday evening, Rev. John L. Fairly, D. D., 
Co-ordinate Secretary of Religious Education, outlined 
the organization and plans of his Committee, empha- 
sizing the importance of leading youth into the richest 
Christian experience, not only in their worship pro- 
grams, but throughout their daily life. Nothing touches 
the hearts of the women of the Church more than 
the interests of their sons and daughters, that their 
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lives may be pure and yielded to the will of God, 
for his service. 


A Worp oF APPRECIATION 

To Rev. R. C. Anderson, to Rev. J. Gray McAllis- 
ter, and to their helpers, the Auxiliary Training School 
is greatly indebted. In the ministry of song, under 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. White, of 
Noblesville, Ind., the Lord Jesus was magnified and 
hearts were blessed. These leaders, also Mrs. C. E. 
Graham, who prepared the beautiful platform setting 
for the meetings, and all others who had a share in 
contributing to the needs and comforts of the School, 
have the appreciation of all whose privilege it was 
to share these joys. 


TRAINING SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 

The closing feature of the School was the Com- 
mencement on Thursday morning, at which time an- 
nouncement was made of those taking credit and 
awards were given. A total of 377 credits was issued. 
The following twenty students, who had completed 
eight units of work, received certificates: Mrs. Paul 
Baldwin, Mo.; Mrs. C. L. Bodin, La.; Mrs. Parker 
E. Connor, S. C; Mrs. C. E. Dorsey, Appalachia; 
Mrs. W. M. Fairly, N. C.; Mrs. A. J. Foster, Miss.; 
Mrs. W. G. Gammon, Mo.; Mrs. Frank Gray, Tenn.; 
Mrs. H. W. Hamilton, Texas; Mrs. Sheffey Hall, W. 
Va.; Mrs. Myrtle G. Hicks, Miss.; Miss Frances 
Johnson, Ky.; Mrs. J. McD. Lacy, W. Va.; Mrs. B. 
H. Mahoney, Ark.; Mrs. L B. Montgomery, Ark.; 
Mrs. L. D. McAuley, Tenn.; Mrs. Clarence Scearce, 
‘Mo; Mrs. W. G. Thompson, Fla.; Mrs. E. P. Walker, 
N. C., Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, Dallas, Texas. 

Displomas were granted to Miss Annie Crawford, 
Ga., and to Miss Laura Campbell, W. Va., who com- 
pleted their diploma course last year, and loving men- 
tion was made of Mrs. O. L. Holmes, Ky., who also 
completed this work last year, but who was called to 
her Heavenly Home last December. 

The following graduates received their diplomas 
this year: Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, W. Va.; Mrs. J. A. 
Craig, Ga.; Mrs. H. A. Murphy, Mo.; Mrs. John 
Purdy, Ky.; and Mrs. Gordon Woody, W. Va. 


A CHALLENGE TO AN UNFINISHED TAskK 

Thus it was that the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School was brought 
to the close of a most profitable time of worship, study 
and fellowship. Rev. William M. Anderson, D. D., 
in the closing message, declared that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is “the most amazingly perfect organization 
in American Protestantism,” following that statement 
with a challenge to an unfinished task. The yet un- 
touched resources of the Church, the record of past 
achievements, the vast untouched fields of service, the 
immense issues at stake, the challenge of the will of 
Christ—these things he gave as a clarion call to 
deeper consecration, more loyal service, and more 
devoted love for the One whose Name was exalted 
throughout the week, even the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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THE WOMAN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


This Committee held its annual meeting at Montreat, N. C., the week prior to the Auwviliary Training School. 
Under the capable leadership of the chairman, Mrs. J. F. Hooper, the sessions were characterized by thought- 


ful and Spirit-led discussions of the Auziliary work. 


Important decisions were made which affect the progress 


of the Church’s task committed to them. The members of this Committee are, reading from left to right: 
Back Row—Mrs. George Sprague, Texas; Mrs. J. McD Lacy, West Virginia; Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Chairman 
Committee on Woman’s Work, 1930-31; Mrs. Lula Scott Wilson, Arkansas; Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, Virginia; Mrs. 
Wilbur Garvin, Oklahoma, Vice-Chairman, W. A. C., 1930-31; Mrs. G. V. Patterson, North Carolina, Chairman W. 
A. C., 1930-31; Miss Agnes Davidson, Vice-Chairman, Committee on Woman's Work, 1930-31; Mrs. John Brat- 


ton, Chairman Committee on Woman’s Work, 1928-30. 


SeconpD Row—Mrs. H. P. Cooper, Kentucky; Mrs. D. A. McMillan, Treasurer, Department of Woman’s Work; 
Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work; Mrs. Myrtle Hicks, Mississippi, Secretary W. A. C., 
1929-30; Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Chairman, W. A. C., 1929-30; Mrs. W. G. Thompson, Jr., Florida, Vice-Chairman, W. 


A. C., 1929-30; Mrs. S. D. McAuley, Tennessee; Mrs. R. 


C. Anderson, Appalachia. 


Front Row—Mrs. Parker E. Connor, South Carolina, Secretary, W. A. C., 1930-31; Mrs. Paul Baldwin, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Audley Morton, Georgia; Mrs. C. L. Bodin, Louisiana. 





A Synodical and Es 


(The following suggestions for a quiz on the subject 
of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions have 
been adapted from those made by Mrs. Smiley Wil- 
liams, of Welch, W. Va. This quiz is designed for use 
in the September Circle program on Synodical and 
Presbyterial Home Missions and will serve to clinch the 
information given by the leader during the program 
hour. It is suggested that the answers to the questions 
be written out and distributed among those in the cir- 
cle. The leader then asks the questions and the one 
who thinks that she holds the correct answer then reads 
her material. The leader might have a copy of the 


Home Missions Quiz 


answers so that she may be sure that the answers given 
are correct.) 
1. How many Presbyteries are there in our Synod? 
2. Who is the Chairman of Synod’s Home Missions 
in our Synod? 
3. Who is the Chairman of Presbytery’s Home Mis- 
sions in our Presbytery? 
4. Do we have a Superintendent of Home Missions 
for our Synod? Who is he? 
5. Do we have a Superintendent of Home Missions 
for our Presbytery? Who is he? 
6. What is the Church membership of our Synod? 
How many churches? 
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7. What were the total gifts during the past year in 
Synod, Presbytery and our cwn local church? 

8. What were the gifts to current expenses and be- 
nevolences in our Synod, Presbytery and our 
own local church? 

9. What was our per capita gift last year? 

10. What churches were aided last year? 

11. Were any new churches organized last year? 
Where? 

12. Do we support an evangelist for the Synod? What 
work has he done? 

13. What summer workers were employed and what 
work was done? In Synod? In Presbytery? - 
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14. What Daily Vacation Bible Schools are con- 
ducted? Where? 

15. What mission preaching points are supplied in 
our Presbytery ? 

16. Does our Synod have an orphanage? Tell some- 
thing of its present needs. 

17. What mission schools do we support? Tell some- 
thing about their accomplishments and needs. 

18. What mission workers are in our Synod? What 
are they doing? 

19. What can we do to help them? 





Auxiliary Calendar for September 
CIRCLE MEETING—Topic: ‘“Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions.” 


PROGRAM HELPs: 
In Year Book Literature. 


“A Demonstration for the Secretary of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions”’—leafiet. 


Devotional—“‘Pray”—Matt. 6:19. 


Sources of information for the study of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions work. 


In the September Survey. 


“A Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions Quiz’”—Department of Woman’s Work. 
AUXILIARY MEETING—Topic: “Christian Achievements in Africa and Latin-America.” 


PROGRAM HE LPs: 
In Year Book Literature. 
Christian Achievements in Africa—Leaflet. 
Christian Achievements in Mexico—Leafiet. 
In September Survey. 


“A Message from the Church in North Brazil’”—Article in the Department of Woman’s Work 
giving the achievements of Christian missions in Brazil. 
PREPARE FOR RALLY DAY—Topic: “The Kingdom of God Movement” in Japan. 
Be sure to order the material for the development of this most important program. The subject 
is one of significance in the advance of the Kingdom in the Far East. Attractive invitation cards 
have been prepared so that every woman may be easily reached. Price: 50c per 100. 
PREPARE FOR THE HOME MISSIONS STUDY SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 


Are your mission study leaders chosen and preparing for their classes, and are you laying the foun- 
dation for efficient organization and contagious enthusiasm which comes from careful planning and 
work? We need to begin at an early date. The Home Mission Study Book for this year is ‘““Near 
Neighbors,” by Dr. Homer McMillan. It deals most ably with our own Home Mission work and 


is a veritable compendium of information and material. 


GROUP CONFERENCES. 


The time for Group Conferences is near. There are three valuable articles in the pages of the De- 
partment of Woman’s Work of the September Survey which will prove most fertile in suggestions 


and help. 





Group Conferences 
By MRS. E. T. HOWARD 


__ When we consider the subject of Group Conferences, 
it is no longer necessary to discuss the “what” the 
who” the “why” or the “when” for all Auxiliary 
members have gotten beyond that stage in Group Con- 
ference knowledge 

They know what they are, who attends, and they 
understand why they are held. The “when” depends 
upon the locality. It would be foolish for Abingdon to 
Say when Knoxville should hold their meetings, or for 


Appalachia to dictate to Texas or Louisiana. 

The first thing of interest to all is the name itself. 
Some call them “Efficiency Conferences,’ but to me 
these seem more for the purpose of training officers, 
especially local presidents and Cause secretaries, and 
should be held as early in the Church year as possible. 

Some call them “D‘strict Conferences,” but that has 
only a geographical meaning. I like to call them ‘Group 
Conferences,” for there is more personality to the name, 
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and it is the personal contact we want. The meetings 
should be just what the name indicates, groups of 
women from groups of churches meeting together to 
consider the work of the Church. 

They should be planned to meet the needs of the 
whole Auxil:ary membership, needs of the active, work- 
ing officers and members, and of those inactive from 
necessity or choice. 

There are members who may be insp‘red by the Bible 
lesson and go home talking of “a good Conference,” 
while the talks on “Report Blanks” and “Responsibili- 
ties of the President” go completely over their heads. 

Others may like the “Missionary Methods” or “The 
Duties of Officers’; some receive more help from the 
question box and still others from the social hour 
when they meet at lunch time and talk while enjoy:ng 
“your” fried chicken or “my” sandwiches. 

This brings us to the next important thing—the pro- 
gram—which should be arranged to fit all of these 
needs. It should contain information, inspiration, dis- 
cussion and sociab lity. 

It is good to have a definite Theme and build your 
whole program around that Theme. 

The “Information” period gives the Presbyterial 
President and Group Chairman the opportunity to pre- 
sent any phase of Auxiliary work they think best; it 
also affords a chance for the Presbyterial Cause Secre- 
taries to present their Causes, and for the study of 
M.ssionary Methods in general or a mission study book 
in particular. 

Some Presbyterials are fortunate enough to have 
trained Bible and Missionary Education leaders who 
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can visit each Group. Others find this hard because of 
the distance and expense. It is wise to take at least 
one Presbyterial Cause Secretary, a different one each 
year, to visit the Conferences, for in th.s way the local 
secretaries will get to know the Presbyterial Secreta- 
ries and it may be a means of building up the work. 
It is wise also to have as many local women as possible 
to take part on the program for this is an opportunity 
to develop future Presbyterial leaders. 

The “Inspiration” per:od is that part given to devo- 
tionals, Bible lessons, missionary addresses, etc The 
Bible lessons may be purely ‘inspirational or a demon- 
stration of study. 

The “Discussion” period should come in the after- 
noon when the stiffness has worn off, and each woman 
feels she knows the officers better and knows what 
questions she wants to ask and feels free to ask them. 
The discuss'‘ons may come through the quest on box or 
through questions sent out in advance by the Group 
Chairman, or the Presbyterial President, who sees the 
local reports and knows the need of the Group. 

The “Social Hour” should be one of fellowship and 
good cheer. It is wise for the Group Chairman to dis- 
courage the elaborate luncheon idea, and stress the get- 
ting together rather than the feasting, yet to follow 
the wishes of the group in all arrangements. Some 
like a s:mple lunch indoors, others the old-fashioned 
church picnic. 

All parts of the conference should be planned to in- 
terest the women and be a means of drawing them and 
the Presbyterial officers closer together in the work, 
and make all go away feeling “it was good to be there.” 








It is of great value to have the women from the 
local Auxiliary speak on the floor of Presbyterial, tell- 
ing some of their outstanding accomplishments or 
methods of doing things. But there is a danger to 
be avoided, that of having this become a monotonous 
repetition. A happy solution of this has been found 
in Western Texas Presbyterial by making each District 
Chairman responsible for her own report and that of 
her d strict. 

They are allotted a certain number of minutes in 
which to do this. By grouping these reports in groups 
of two or three districts reporting in the morning, an- 
other group of two or three in the afternoon, and still 
another group the next day, it lends variety to the pro- 
gram. A friendly rivalry exists among the d stricts, 
each one trying to make their report in the most at- 
tractive and interesting way. Below are a few sugges- 
tions for making these reports: 

D'strict No. 1 is known as the “Rio Grande Valley.” 
It has fourteen Auxiliaries, the Chairman making fif- 
teen to report. The name “Rio Grande Valley” gives 
a letter to each Auxiliary and the Chairman. The 
Valley is famous all over the United States for it’s 
fruit; so an artist designed the letters, and they were 
made with pictures of golden oranges and their foli- 
age to form each letter of “R’o Grande Valley” All 
came forward at once, stood in line holding their let- 
ters in front of them and made their reports in rhyme. 

Another district had a real radio sitting on a table; 
the women from that d’strict came forward and grouped 
themselves sociably and “tuned” in on the radio. The 
Chairman, who had an excellent speaking vo'ce, was 
concealed and acted as “announcer,” broadcasting over 
W. O. A. I. the First Presbyterian Church, San An- 
tonio, Texas, (where the Presbyterial meeting was really 
being held). She told of the work done by each Aux- 





Suggestions for District Chairman's Report 


By MRS. H. W. HAMILTON 


iliary, her own work and then “signed off” promptly 
at twelve. After making a few remarks on the “pro- 
gram” they had just heard over the radio, they turned 
it off and went back promptly to their seats in the 
audience. 

Another novel “radio” report was g'ven by means of 
an attractive poster with the names of the Auxiliaries 
in the district radiating from the loud speaker. The 
chairman then called each representative forward to 
make her report. 

A “Backward Group” had District No. 2 in letters 
p'nned on their backs. They came forward and stood 
in a lne with their backs towards the audience and 
facing the President. Each one turned around and 
faced the audience when their turn came to make the 
report. 

“The Bouquet” report was another effective report. 
As the Chairman called the roll of her district, each one 
came forward with a small bouquet of fern, Queen 
Ann’s Lace, and two or three carnations. As each re- 
port was given the bouquet was presented to the Cha’r- 
man. At the conclusion of their reports, the Cha'‘r- 
man gave her report and, with an appropriate presen- 
tation speech about the flowers gathered from the'r 
year’s work, presented the large bouquet to the Pres- 
byterial President. 

A similar one was “The Fruit Report.” A small 
district brought in their fruits. Each Auxiliary came 
in with one or two pieces of fruit, perhaps an extra 
large orange to represent some outstanding accomplish- 
ment, a t’ny one to show something not so well done, 
a banana, a p‘neapple. a grapefruit, strawberries, an 
apple, and even a lemon, to tell of some failure. The 
fruit was placed in an attractive basket and presented 
to the Presbyterial President. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them” was. the theme of the reports. A 
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great deal of unplanned merriment was caused by the 
surprised President’s blushes and embarrassment when 
she sa‘'d, “She hoped it would be larger next year.” 

A “Dialogue Report” was cleverly given by one dis- 
trict. The Chairman, acting as hostess, welcomed one 
of the ladies of her district to her home and in their 
informal conversation the report was given. Both wit 
and pleasant, constructive criticism of the “Higher 
Ups” was injected. 

By means of posters, letters, and rhyme, many other 
reports have been given that were equally as interest- 
ing. Sometimes the Cha'rman gave it alone. 

The time usually allotted each District is one minute 
for each Auxiliary and five or seven for the Chairman. 
With eight districts to report and about sizty Auxili- 
aries, it takes about two hours of the valuable t:me. 
This of course may be longer in smaller Presbyterials 
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where the time must not be so carefully conserved and 
allotted. 

The development of pride in their district and in 
the reports and the amazing adherence to the time 
limit have been most gratifying. A great time-saver 
is to have the women all come forward at once. Ex- 
perience has taught them this for some have even had 
to finish their reports as they marched back to their 
seats for the Law of Time is almost as the Law of the 
Medes and Persians If time is called on them it is 
always understood and accepted in a’ sweet spirit. 

This plan relieves the Presbyterial President, enlists 
more women, conserves time by being well thought out 
and planned to the minutest detail well in advance, 
and, best of all, gives worthwhile ideas and sugges- 
tions from each Auxiliary. 





Helpful Hints for District Chairmen 


By MISS AGNES DAVIDSON 


Study the leaflet, “The District Chairman (and Group 
Conferences).” Keep it ever beside you. Conditions 
change from month to month or even week to week— 
at any moment, nearly; you may be able to follow sug- 
gestions, given therein, which was not possible shortly 
before. 

Keep in close touch with your Presbyterial President. 
Only by close cooperation can the work be accom- 
plished; your work is her work, and the reverse—hers 
is yours. 

Read the Church papers and PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
carefully to find what others are doing. Many new as 
well as forgotten old ideas will be found to help you 
along with the year’s work. 

Visit each Auxiliary in your district, at least once, 
during the year—if possible, at the time of a regular 
meeting. Also visit every church where there is no 
Auxliary. This is a great field of service for a D's- 
trict Chairman. Be ready and alert to give a helping 





hand to any Auxiliary in need, in making out their 
annual report. 

Cooperate with the Presbyterial Secretary of Chris- 
tian Social Service in financing delegates for the 
Negro Women’s Conference. Every Auxiliary in a dis- 
trict will not be able to send a delegate themselves 
But all can give, at least a little, toward making it 
possible for one to attend. The Presbyterial Secretary 
of Christian Social Service will appreciate your assist- 
ance in finding suitable women for delegates. 

“Give your Group Conferences your best time and 
effort. A series of them will reach more women than 
any one Presbyterial Auxiliary meeting ever can. 

“Take to every woman in every place, no matter how 
remote, the joy of service, the news and inspiration of 
missions, and the knowledge that no limitation of dis- 
tance nor env‘ronment can prevent her from being a 
marching soldier of the Cross in our Church Militant.” 








HERE are some in the Church in America who 

are opposed to sending missionaries to us in 

Brazil because our land already has the gospel, 
but a close-up view of our actual situation will reveal 
the real need of our people. 
_It is true that the Church of Rome has been estab- 
lished in Brazil for more than 400 years, but today 
our lands abounds in those who are illiterate both in- 
tellectually and spiritually. The established Church 
has failed to meet her opportunities. Back in the in- 
terior there are no priests; only in the towns and cities 
may they be found. Among the vast numbers of In- 
dians, who are estimated as being from two to five 
million in number, there has been made no effort to 
carry the gospel by the Roman Church. 


Baccrounp or Native CHURCH 
_ As our first converts listened to the Good News be- 
ing preached by your early missionaries, who came to 


A Message from the Church in North Brazil. 


By WILLIAM G. NEVILLE 


this land only fify years ago, they heard other voices 
outside, trying to break up the meetings of these for- 
eigners who were preaching some other way of salva- 
tion than that offered by the mother church. 

In North Brazil your first missionary labored five 
years before receiving his first convert. But those who 
finally accepted the gospel, back in the early seventies, 
were faithful and true, making a splendid foundation 
on which to build the future Church. 

As in other lands, the early converts found that they 
were despised and rejected by their associates, friends, 
and loved ones. How could they carry on in this big 
land against such tremendous odds? On every hand 
was an ignorant people, led on by an ignorant priest- 
hood. 

They put their trust in God and in God’s Book. ' The 
Bible told them that his Word would not return unto 
him void, so this was from the first their source of 
hope and confidence. The seed of his Word took root 
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in their hearts and fruit was forthcoming. Lesser 
lights began here and there to reflect the True Light—- 
how these lights shone in that darkness! 


PROBLEMS OF OuR CHURCH 

The problems which faced the early Church in Brazil 
are similar to those that confronted early Christian 
work in every land—educating the people, fostering the 
converts, and training the future leaders. We must, 
however, pay tribute to the early leaders who carried on 
against such stupendous opposition, and who were faith- 
ful unto death. May God bless their memory! 

What are the problems of our Church today? As 
we go up and down the field, as we read reports, as 
we study the minutes presented to our Presbyteries, as 
we look into the churches and homes, we find that 
practically every pastor is forced to give part of his 
time, at least, to outside work because of inadequate 
financial support. This condition does not exist be- 
cause our members as a whole lack liberality, but be- 
cause they are poor. More and more of our members 
are becoming tithers each year. Hand in hand with 
this problem runs another—that of scattered fields. In 
the Presbytery where the writer is stationed, there are 
six pastors, and sixty-five preaching points. The dis- 
tances are enormous and our mules move slowly! 

These major problems make it clear that help is 
sorely needed from the outside. Otherwise our work 
cannot develop as it should. 


Our ACHIEVEMENTS 

Fifty years ago there were no believers in North 
Brazil, but today, in our Church alone, there are hun- 
dreds of faithful followers of Jesus Christ—this aside 
from the Independent Presbyterian Church and other 
denominations. 

Through the help of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in the States, we have here in the north two 
splendid schools, one for boys and one for girls, both 
of which are crowded from year to year. A number 
of smaller schools are run by our pastors and churches. 
You are also supplying a full-time professor in our 
Seminary, and largely supporting a publishing house 
which prints a weekly church paper, a monthly maga- 
zine, Sunday-school helps and other religious litera- 
ture. 

Through your Missions here two years ago, an or- 
phanage was opened which is supported by voluntary 
contributions from our churches. Today in this or- 
phanage are twenty fine children. 


Our LEADERSHIP 

Against the background of ignorance, our leaders 
stand out as shining lights, and when we send our rep- 
resentatives to world conventions, they compare most 
favorably with Christian leaders of other lands. Our 
ministers are not only well-read, but many of them are 
versed in several languages. Our leaders are preach- 
ing and propagating the solid, saving gospel which was 
brought to this land by the faithful missionaries half 
a century ago. 
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Your MIssIONARIES AND How THEY Work WirtH Us 

Since ours is an independent national Church, the 
missionaries are not members of our Presbyteries. They, 
however, work in perfect harmony with us, doing what 
they can to further the Kingdom in this land. They 
are needed especially in opening up new territory. A 
large number of them are required to man the mission 
educational institutions. In the early part of this cen- 
tury, your Church had even more missionaries in this 
North land, while at the same time there were no in- 
stitutions. Today with five institutions, the mission- 
aries are so busy that they have little opportunity to 
open up new work. In the early days there were evan- 
gelists and a medical man. Today, there are no mis- 
sionary evangelists nor doctors, though the opportu- 
nities are greater than ever. 

Remember the North Brazil work is 1,000 miles 
away from the major part of our work in the South. 
Were this part of Brazil called by another name, the 
need would not be greater, but the appeal, we believe, 
would be weightier. 

If you want a graphic picture of the forces at work 
in Brazil, focus your mental vision on the whole of the 
United States, which is about the size of Brazil. Pic- 
ture the majority of the workers in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Then picture the North 


Brazil Mission, which works this territory, away up in 
Maine—what about the far West? In this great space 
that lies towards the north and west you will find a 


few workers from other societies—enough, we trust to 
arouse your sympathy. 


THE Future oF Our CHURCH 

Brazil is the land of tomorrow. A new day is 
dawning—education will sweep in and darkness will 
be expelled. New thought, good and bad, is knocking 
and doors are opening. Ours is a marvelous oppor- 
tunity—shall we wait while the task grows greater or 
shall we enter in on the ground floor? 

Doors are opening and multitudes are asking for the 
gospel. 

A few weeks ago we visited an important town away 
in the interior. Some years ago one of our number 
was imprisoned for selling Bibles there; this time we 
were given the town hall free of charge, and on the 
last day, in order to reach more people, we held our 
services in the middle of the square, with hundreds re- 
spectfully hearing the gospel message. 

Recently we held three open air services in a large 
town where there were only three or four believers. 
Our services were attended by nearly the whole town, 
who heard our message sympathetically and afterwards 
bought Bibles. 

The stage is set, to a large extent, as we would have 
it. May we be able to lengthen the cords and —— 
the fourth largest country in the world. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF Your CHURCH Towarp Ours 
If you should withdraw your mission force, we would 
carry on, but the load would make our progress very, 
(Continted on page 576) 
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Home Missions and the Home 


By P. D. MILLER, Educational Secretary 


T MAY seem strange that we devote the entire 
Home Mission section of this magazine to a dis- 
cussion of Religion in the Home. It will not seem 
strange, however, upon second thought. Unchristian 
home life is the crux of the whole Home Mission prob- 
lem. No matter how you approach the question, you 
are finally driven back to a consideration of this point. 

Suppose we assume that the business of Home Mis- 
sions is to make this a Christian country—it has often 
been defined thus. No nation ever has been or ever 
will be Christian except where fathers of families be- 
come priests in the home and the religion of God is 
taught to children around the hearthstones. If you 
say the time has passed when that can be done, I 
deny it because I know places where it is being done. 
And if the time ever comes when it cannot be done, 
our country will be on the toboggan. A Christian 
country must have reverence for things sacred, a Chris- 
tian culture and Christian ideals, an abiding faith in 
the redemptive purpose and power of God. How 
else can these things ever be inculcated except by 
parents in the homes of our land. So it is that every 
mission worker is driving his energies in this di- 
rection, and every dollar of mission money is spent 
with this as the ultimate aim. 

Suppose again we assume that the only business 
of Home Missions is to win the hearts of individuals 
to personal belief in Christ as Saviour—this is and 
always will be our chief business. Now how are in- 
dividuals won to Christ? Whence came the majority 
of the people who fill our churches? What are the 
origins of the men who make up our ministry? Most 
of them came into the church through a Christian 
home. Almost all my friends and associates came 
this way. So far as I know the young men who en- 
tered the ministry with me, most of them came out 
of Christian homes and first learned to reverence God 
at their mother’s knee. Of course multitudes of men 
have found Christ in times of gracious revivals, and 
through the personal efforts of individuals, but through 
all the years, the majority of the saved have been 
reared in the faith. How much does it behoove us 


then that fathers. and mothers be led to the building 
of Christian homes today. Thus and thus only may 
Home Missions reach its real objective. 

Suppose lastly that the business of Home Missions 
is to educate the underprivileged children and minister 
to those people who are in distress—this is surely an 
important part of the program of Jesus. Most of the 
distress and lack of privilege in child life is directly 
or indirectly traceable to maladjustments in the home 
life. To this truth every mission worker and social 
service expert in the land can bear testimony. I do 
not underestimate the unchristian economic conditions 
which so often bring distress and want, but simply 
insist that the heart of most such trouble lies in bad 
home conditions. 

In my own experience as a mission pastor, it was 
often necessary, in trying to help a child, to first re- 
move him from his home influence to a boarding school. 
And my experience along this line could be repeated 
by a thousand others. One of the greatest hindrances 
to our mission work is unchristian home influences. 
The only hope for a better future lies in making the 
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homes Christian. Herein lies the urgency of Homes 


Missions teday. Nor is this confined by any means to 
mission fields. It is true of all the land. 

Read the splendid articles which follow in this sec- 
tion. Some of them came to us through the courtesy 
of other religious magazines. Dr. Thompson and Dr. 
Boggs prepared fine material for this issue. The long 
sermon by the late beloved Dr. Moore was preached at 
Savannah, Ga., in 1909, when he was the retiring 
Moderator of the Assembly. It has been condensed 
and reproduced here because no other sermon com- 
parable to it on this subject has been produced in 
recent years so far as we know. Dr. Moore was a man 
of saintly character and profound intellect. One of 
his students takes this occasion to record his grateful- 
ness for the blessing of having sat at the feet of this 
man of God. Do not omit this great sermon. 
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Some Essentials of a Successful Home 
By REV. W. T. THOMPSON, D. D. 


one of the most interesting 

homes I have ever visited. In 
the basement there was a swimming 
pool, a bowling alley, and a billiard 
room. The third floor was given 
over largely to a gymnasium, and a 
spacious play room. In the yard 
there was a concrete tennis court, 
with the edges sloping up slightly so 
that in the winter it could be flooded 
and turned into a skating rink. 

The parents told me that they had 
built the house for their six children, 
so that they might enjoy and love 
their home. About an hour after 
supper we all went downstairs and 
watched the youngsters swim. I 
don’t think I have ever seen a 
happier group together. Not many who read this can 
afford a quarter of a million dollar home; but each 
one of us must, up to the measure of his ability, keep 
his children in mind as he buys and furnishes his 
home. 

One psychologist tells us that we ought not to have 
children unless we can give each a separate room, and 
another, that we should be childless unless we can pro- 
vide our offspring with a yard to play in. This, too, 
may be beyond us, but, if possible, there should be a 
place where our boys and girls can play, where they 
can take their friends, where they can be alone. Games, 
books, pictures with a message for children should have 
their claim on the family budget just as surely as 
shoes, suits, caps and the other things we judge neces- 
sary for their comfort. Play is their life, through it 
they find self-expression, growth and joy; if we can’t 
give them a chance to play at home, they will miss this 
character-forming experience. or find 
it somewhere else, to the loss of their 
loyalty to the family. 

But we must do more than put our 
wise affection for them into brick and 
mortar. Our daily plans should be 
wrought out with reference to our 
children. About a month ago one 
of the nicest boys at High School 
asked my son why he did not take 
an afternoon class so that he could 
stay in town all day. My boy re- 
plied that he would rather come 
home. 

“What do you do at home?” 

“O, I don’t’ know, I just hang around.” 

“T’d like to- go home, too,” came the answer, “but 
it’s. no use—there’s nobody at home ‘till six-thirty, so 
I never go home’ till then.” 


“What would you like your mother to do that she 
isn’t doing?” was in a questionnaire given a boy. “Stay 
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at home more,” was his reply. We 
must give them more than a house,— 
it takes ourselves to make a home. 
How can they love us when they 
never see us, and are aware that we 
are more interested in our business. 
or our own pleasures than we are in 
them? 

In a recent book on the family the 
word “centrifugal” appears again and 
again. It is descriptive of the in- 
fluences that pull the members of the 
home away from it, and indicates 
one of the chief causes of its break- 
down. The best centripetal force I 
know of is the father and mother 
who stay at home and make it an 
interesting, glad place for their chil- 
dren. 

We must go further still, our attitudes and conduct 
should be developed with our children in view.. They 
become what we are. The most effective factor in 
character education is imitation. We may teach. them 
about morality, but if we deny our teaching by our 
lives, we cannot expect them to follow the ideals we 
have expressed by word, of mouth only. We may talk 
to them about religion; but unless they see us respond- 
ing to God, what we say will be almost valueless in 
influencing them. Home training cannot rise above the 
lives of the parents. 

A few years ago I was in a college in the middle 
west for a. week speaking to the students. One man 
coming into my room for a conference said he had no 
faith in the existence of God. I tried to find some- 
thing in his experience with which I could begin, and 
finally said, ‘“Your father believes in God, doesn’t he?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t believe he does.” 

“‘Doesn’t he pray?” 

“Well, he has talked to me about it, but I have never 
caught him at it.” There was bitterness in his voice 
as he spoke, and I 
knew that I could 
find nothing in his 
life at home that 
would help me in 
dealing with him. 

In sharp contrast 
with this, was a con- 
versation I had with 
a student at a col- 
lege in East Ten- 
nessee. He was a 
big, rather rough- 
looking fellow, who 
was fullback on the 
football team and 
catcher on the base- 
ball team. He be- 
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gan by telling me that he had committed practically 
every sin in the Decalogue—he had lived a vicious 
life. ‘But,’ he said, “I am going to change, in 
fact I have already accepted Christ, and started a 
new life. There has been something pulling at me all 
the time which I couldn’t escape.” Then, with a rare 
smile, he added, “It’s a wonderful thing for a boy to 
have heard his father pray. I haven’t been able to 
get away from my memory of his prayers.” Grace at 
the table, family prayers, must support 
our teaching about religion. But they 
must not be something unreal, added 
for effect—they must grow out of life 
itself, be the natural expression of our 
love for and dependence on God, and 
in harmony with our daily effort to 
do his will. 

When he was three, our youngest 
child asked his mother, “Who sends 
you to bed when I’m fast asleep at 
night ?” 

“Why, I just know it’s time to go 
and then I go.” 

“But,” he insisted, “who sends you 
to bed? Does God send you!” Then she realized that 
since he and his sisters and brothers were sent to bed 
by her, he thought that somebody must send her. It 
is as a child realizes that his parents are dependent 
on God, are obedient to a Higher Power, that Ged 
becomes real to him, and he is ready to obey him and 





us. Dr. Pierre Bovet, in “The Child’s Religion,” 
quotes the following from a Swiss pastor: 

“I commenced my religious life by adoring a loving 
God in the person of my parents. My father, my 
mother, and my grandmother formed in the unity of 
the family a trinity of persons to whom was alternatively 
directed my ‘domestic cult’. . . . The great affec- 
tion I bore my grandmother transformed itself into 
silent worship one night when, entering her bedroom, 
I saw this wonderful woman on her 
knees at the foot of her bed. Then, 
perhaps for the first time, I realized 
that behind my domestic divinities 
there existed a being, mysterious and 
hidden, whom even my parents wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. ns 
Our children wil] become religious as 
we really know God. They will be- 
come law-abiding when they realize 
that we have yielded our wills to the 
authority of Another. 

Are our homes built with our chil- 
dren in mind? Do we stay in them? 

‘ Do we live in them in such a way 
that the highest moral and spiritual qualities cannot but 
become our children’s by contagion? Or, do we turn 
our children over to the public school, the street-corner 
gang, the church school, and go our own selfish, care- 
free way? 

Richmond, Va. 





The F amily Altar 


By A. W. JAMIESON, D. D. 


EARS ago, a merchant and his son were crossing 
Y the mountains in Virginia, on their way to Phila- 
delphia to buy goods. Their tired horses were 
still climbing the mountain when darkness settled down 
upon them. Presently, they were spoken to by a man 
standing by the side of the road. He suggested that 
they had better get off and put up for the night. Be- 
ing told that it was still some distance to the town 
where they had expected to stop; that they could get 
feed and stabling for the horses, and supper, a bed, 
and breakfast for themselves, they decided to stop. 
When the horses had been cared for, the man, with 
such food as he had in the house, prepared supper 
for them. After they had eaten, he pointed to an open 
door, leading to the other side of the log partition, 
which divided the two rooms of the house, and said, 
‘Now strangers, whenever you are ready, you can just 
go in there and turn in.” They went in. The mer- 
chant closed the door. He whispered to his boy, “I 
don’t like the looks of this.” The boy replied, “Wasn’t 
it funny there wasn’t any woman around?” His father 
said, “Did you not hear some other men when we first 
stopped?” The boy had not heard them. But his 


father said, “It was so dark I could not see them, but 
I heard other men’s voices, and just as soon as we de- 
cided to stop for the night, they left. I am afraid we 
have fallen into the hands of thieves. I am afraid it 
is a part of their game to stop travelers and then re- 
lieve them of their money, but we will try to protect 
ourselves as well as we can. You lie down and sleep 
until midnight, and I will keep watch. If nothing 
happens by midnight, I will waken you, and you can 
watch until morning.” 

So the boy laid down to go to sleep. His father, 
with his revolver in his hand, sat where he could peep 
through a crack between the logs into the one other 
room in the house. He was determined that he would 
not be an easy prey for robbers. About nine o’clock, 
the outside door opened. Four strapping big mountain 
young men came in. The merchant, greatly agitated, 
watched their every move; listened to their every word. 
He saw and heard no evidence of any crime contem- 
plated. Presently the man, who had gotten their sup- 
per, said, “Well, boys, we had better have prayers and 
go to bed.” He opened his Bible. With some diffi- 
culty in mastery of the words, he read a chapter. They 
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knelt and he prayed. In his prayer he referred to the 
loneliness of their home since “mother” had died, but 
he prayed that her beautiful Christian life might al- 
ways be seen in the lives of her boys. He prayed for 
the strangers beneath their roof that night, that they 
might have a good night’s rest, and in the morning 
be able to go on their journey in comfort and safety. 
When the prayer had ended all five went up a ladder, 
to the attic overhead, and went to bed—and the mer- 
chant laid down beside his boy and went to sleep. 
Family worship revealed the character of that hos- 
pitable, Christian home. Family worship still has a 
mission in making a home what God intends it to be, 
and in revealing the kind of home it is. “God setteth 
the solitary in families.” It is peculiarly fitting for the 
family to “worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
Where is the natural place for a child to get his first 
impression of the worship of God? Not in the public 
service at the church, but in hearing God’s blessing 
asked at the table; in hearing God’s Word read, and 
being taught to bow at the family altar. God intends 


the home to be both a type and, a foretaste of heaven. 
The very spirit of heaven delights in the worship of 
God 


The writer has been a guest in many homes. He 
has participated in a great variety of exercises of family 
worship. We have no special order to recommend. We 
would like to see every family use the time and the 
room, and the order of worship, that suits them best. 
We would be careful, however, that the family worship 
be held at a time when the entire family can be to- 
gether. It was a real delight that came to the little 
girl, who heard her mother pray for her by name. 
After the prayer she said, “Oh Mama, I am so glad 
you told Jesus my name, for now he will know me.” 
Many a child has come to feel that Jesus knows him, 
and he knows Jesus, because of the prayers he has 
heard in worship. 

One great essential to a happy and useful observance 
of family worship is the spiritual standing of the 
father and mother in the eyes of their children. If 
the everyday life of the home is not what it ought to 
be, worship becomes a mockery. Precious memories 
bind me to the home of my boyhood. We loved to 
hear father pray, and we knew that he meant every 
word. He prayed, “Thy kingdom come,” and he did 
his best to build up Christ’s kingdom. I do not re- 
member that we ever discussed, even once, whether or 
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not we would go to church. We went. It was four 
miles and a half, and sometimes weather and roads 
were bad, but we went. No trip elsewhere was ever 
planned, and no company at the home ever kept us 
away from church. When he prayed, “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” we knew that he did 
not cherish an unforgiving spirit toward anyone, and 
he sought for the entire family grace that would enable 
them to forgive, and live above the plane of cherishing 
ill will. When he prayed for the ministers of the 
gospel, we knew that he regarded the work of the min- 
ister of the gospel as the highest calling within man’s 
reach. When he prayed that the family might be an 
unbroken circle throughout eternity, we knew that he 
wanted, us to become Christians, and live as Christian 
people should. His own life, his love for his 
family, and his deep interest in the things of Christ, 
made his prayers tender, touchingly impressive. 


Prayers for the family can be fittingly offered at 
the family altar. Such prayers would be out of place 
in the pulpit. They do not fit into the prayer-meeting. 
But when those who are bound to each other by ten- 
derest ties are in loving fellowship with God at their 
own family altar, God can be thanked for blessings 
received, and the special need of any member of the 
family can be voiced in prayer. 


But if from earliest recollection a child felt that 
he was being watched over in God’s special care; that 
never a day passed when God’s blessing was not sought 
upon his life; that there never was a time known to 
him when he did not pray and trust to Jesus for his 
salvation; how can that child remember the time of 
his conversion? He can remember how glad he was 
when they counted him old enough to unite with the 
church, and take his place at the Lord’s table. He 
cannot remember when his Christian life began. 


Family worship is the great secret of early conver- 
sion. It contributes much to a consistent Christian 
life. It binds the family together in loving fellowship 
with God. It insures loyal support to the congrega- 
tion with which the home is connected. 


“Study to show thyself approved unto God.” “It 
is a good thing to show forth Thy lovingkindness in 
the morning and Thy faithfulness every night.” “Lord 
teach us to pray."—The United Presbyterian. 


Rushville, Ind. 
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The Christian Home 


By REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D. 


tian Home. ‘There is no magic power in the 

home to do this saving work for society. If the 
Christian Home is to do its best for society, the mem- 
bers of that home must function in accordance with 
God’s plan for a home. No greater responsibility ever 
comes to a man than that of being a father. Too 
many who are fathers today fail to recognize that re- 
sponsibility as personal. But as great as is the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the father for the home, 
possibly the mother even more than the father deter- 
mines what the home life shall be. When the mother 
fills her rightful place in the home, the child therein 
certainly has a right start along the pathway of life. 
Even the child has also an important place to make 
his life count for much in the way of cooperation with 
the parents. When each member of the home thus 
lives, surely we may expect great results in the work 
of redeeming society, with the home as a real force. 
Let us briefly emphasize the duty of each member of 
the family. 


T i: hope of the world today lies in the Chris- 


We fathers are not playing the game of life on the 
square as long as we are trying to shift our responsi- 
bility to any one else. We have as real a duty in the 
religious training of the child in the home as has the 
mother. Neither can we push that responsibility over 
to the church and Sunday school, though, of course, 
these institutions are delighted to help in the discharge 
of that duty. Now I know of many fathers today who 
are trying as best they can to meet that duty and dis- 
charge it faithfully. On the other hand, I know 
of many who are as far from even trying to do it 
as is conceivable. I even know some whose very life 
is a hindrance to what others can do in the way of 
religious training for the child. Any inconsistency 
on the part of a father makes an indelible impression 
on the mind of the child; for the child, up to a cer- 
tain age, thinks the father the greatest man he knows. 
Let me tell in brief the story of two fathers that il- 
lustrate the extremes of what I am saying about the 
duty of the father to the child. These stories are 
told by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


In one of our eastern cities, a very brilliant lawyer, 
naturally gentle and kind-hearted, became a veritable 
demon when under the influence of drink. A neighbor 
minister went time and again in response to the frantic 
calls of the wife and children to protect them from 
his brutality. One night the little boy, about eight or 
nine years old, came calling frantically to the minister 
to hurry over to his home, saying the father had come 
home drunk again. The minister went immediately. 
When he arrived, the mother was standing in the yard 
crying. When the minister greeted her, she said 
simply, “He is dead.” In his frenzy, he had killed 
one of the children and then had taken his own life. 
The little boy who had gone for the minister stood 
for a moment locking at his mother, then ran to her, 
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throwing his arms about her and said, “O mother, 
aren’t you glad, aren’t you glad, for now he will never 
strike you and us again!’’ Can you conceive of a 
man living in such forgetfulness of his God-given 
position that his own son will thank God for his 
death? An extreme case I will admit, and yet not 
one that is beyond the possibility of one who plays 
with that demon-producing stuff. 

The other story is of an old father from Australia. 
This old gentleman lived in the North of Australia. 
His son was living in the South, and was getting well 
started in his profession. Dr. Chapman was holding 
a series of meetings in the city where the son was 
living. The father had made the long journey io at- 
tend the meeting one night with the son. He had 
been much in prayer that the meeting might be the 
means of his son’s conversion. At the meeting one 
night, the son accepted the invitation, and went for- 
ward with many others to accept Christ. As he took 
Dr. Chapman by the hand, he said, “I will write to 
you about this tonight.”” The next day the letter came. 
It told of the trip of the father and the purpose of 
the trip. He told of the plea the father had made the 
night before when the invitation had been given. The 
father said something like this, “My son, I wish you 
would go forward in response to that invitation. Your 
mother and I have long prayed for this day, and I 
have come all the way down here to ask you to accept 
Christ tonight. My son, perhaps my life has not been 
what you think it ought to have been, and that has 
held you back. If so, please forgive me, and go now 
and become a follower of Christ tonight.” The letter 
went on to say, “I could not withstand such an ap- 
peal as that, for no man ever had a finer and trurer 
father than I have, and a sweeter and more Christian 
character never lived than my mother. Such an ap- 
peal touched my heart, and so I went last night to 
take my stand for Christ.” O for homes with such 
fathers and mothers at the head of them! Let me 
ask today, which of these fathers represents your class? 
Neither of them may just parallel your case, but we 
certainly belong to one or the other class. Which is 
it? 

I said above that the mother determines more than 
any one else what shall be the tone of the home life. 
When God needed a Moses to lead his people, he saw 
to it that he received his training at the hands of the 
right kind of a mother. It is remarkable what noble 
characters the mothers of our great men have been. 
When Napoleon was asked what, in his opinion, was 
the greatest need of France in his day, he replied, 
“Mothers, mothers.” In the light of this, the great 
need of every age and country, it is sad indeed to 
see a mother fail to measure up to the possibilities 
of her God-given position in the home. It is sad to 
see a mother spending her time and thought on the 
social affairs to the neglect of the real things of life. 
I know mothers who are giving more of their time 
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and thought to chaperoning their children at dances 
than they are to teaching them to know the power 
of God to save. I know parents who are spending 
more money on the social life of their children than 
they are on those things which train them in the fun- 
damental principles of right living. I know mothers 
who are giving more thought to getting their children 
in the right social circles than they are to training 
them in right relationship to God and man. Surely 
it is time for all mothers to rededicate themselves to 
the highest work of God, which is to train the chil- 
dren to live for God and the right. 
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Just a word to complete the picture of the Chris- 
tian Home. The children have a duty to that home 
also. It is a great joy and delight to see children 
showing thoughtfulness for the happiness of others. 
When children get the idea of sharing their joys with 
others, and recognize their duty to the other members 
of the family; and when the parents assume the same 
faithfully, then and only then may we expect to find 
the Christian Home functioning according to the plan 
and purpose of God. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Are the Corner-Stones Shaking? 


The Place of the Home and the School in the Educational Program of the Church 
By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT, D. D. 


ing? Christian education rests so directly upon 

the life and influence of the Christian home and 
the Christian school that these two institutions may 
well be regarded as corner-stones. Are modern condi- 
tions affecting these two vital units of the social or- 
der so unfavorably as to imperil the possibility of 
the effective maintenance of Christian education? If 
present tendencies, easily recognized in the current 
experiences of our American homes and church col- 
leges, continue to develop, the question in the title of 
this article must have an affirmative answer. 

To view the situation in a sane and constructive 
manner, we must disavow any sympathy with the 
whining pessimists who seem bent on the misinter- 
pretation of facts, favorable or otherwise. And cer- 
tainly, on our way to duty in this or any other field, 
we have no use for the biased statements of cynics 
who gloat over any observable signs of disintegration 
in the traditions and moral status of present-day so- 
ciety. But, on the other hand, we will not find a 
remedy without first recognizing the facts which honest 
diagnosis makes plain. Are the corner-stones of Chris- 
tian education shaking? What is the situation? 

Home life, the most intimate social relationship in 
the world, is undergoing a physical and moral strain, 
the outcome of which no one can foretell. Are con- 
ditions breaking up the old-time unity of home life? 
They certainly are. Is old-time unity of home life 
necessary to its religious character and cultural in- 
fluence? Certainly some kind of genuine spiritual 
unity is necessary to the educational influences of the 
home life, when medern physical forces are working 
to break up both its physical and social solidarity. 
Is Pope Pius XI right in his late encyclical when he 
holds by implication that the modern home is a failure 
or at least a negligible factor in Christian education 
and that the only hope of a permanent Christian 
(Catholic) culture is the Church? If he is right, the 


A RE the corner-stones of Christian education shak- 


remark follows that the same situations in home life 
are proving just as hostile to the religious influences 
of Protestantism! Old-time, unified family life, 
where seclusion and mutual intimacies were uninter- 
rupted and personalities and socializing influences did 
their creative and integrating work, is a thing of the 
past. The radio with a twenty-four-hour-round-the- 
world program, covering every imaginable interest of 
human life, is one reason for the explosion. The 
universal patronage of the moving pictures, plus the 
migratory passion kindled in humanity by the motor 
car, adds still other powerful disintegrating factors. 
The old unity is gone out of the normal home of our 
modern world. A new unity must take its place or 
this corner-stone of Christian influence is not only 
to be shaken but entirely eliminated as a supporting 
factor in any scheme of culture! 

What is to be done? Only God knows! The wisest 
pedagogues are baffled! All agree that these power- 
ful decentralizing influences must be beaten in the 
race for the child’s mind and heart by an intensified 
teaching activity in that docile period of child life. In 
that precious, dependent, teachable period, more brief 
as years go by, before the outside world breaks in on 
what unity in home life is left, parents who have any 
sense of their moral obligation to their children must 
rise to the full measure of their duty to God, the home, 
and the social order of tomorrow. On behalf of the 
millions of homes where Christ is forgotten and other 
millions where he has never had a place of any kind, 
the Church should inaugurate a crusade! It should 
be a crusade of supremest sacrificial teaching service 
in Christ’s name through a program of genuine Chris- 
tian education! This would in due time.,work back 
a saving influence into the total home life.of the na- 
tion. Thus only may the shaking corner-stone find firm 
support again. 

What about the Christian college? Here is a corner- 
stone whose essential.place in our educational struc- 
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ture as a church has never been questioned till re- 
cently. As Protestantism loses its grip, the conviction 
seems to be changing. Economic reasons are behind. 
the opinion of many that the tax-supported schools can 
do what the Church has all along felt could only be 
done by distinctly Christian and positively free educa- 
tional institutions. The fallacy of this conviction is 
growing more apparent. The nature of religion is 
such that it cannot become a vital part of a tax-sup- 
ported public education. The vast state schools will 
more and more educate the millions. Some universi- 
ties are now projecting their plans on the basis of 
enrolling 75,000 students. This mass movement in 
modern education under political control thrills us, but 
at the same times gives us pause. The junior colleges 
and municipal colleges, growing in unbelievable 
fashion, are solving some problems but creating many 
others. If our Christian colleges, now under the most 
trying educational and economic pressure, give way and 
pass, leaving us with our wonderful state schools and 


their vocationalized, despiritualized views of educa- 
tion, the cause of Christian culture in American life 
will be dealt a blow from which it will take a cen- 
tury to recover. 

Church leadership and the Christian program are 
dependent on an educational system in which academic 
requirements are adequately met in an atmosphere of 
reverence and devotion, and where the mora] mean- 
ings of knowledge are wisely interpreted. This is pos- 
sible only in a free college! Our Church will more 
and more cooperate with our state schools in supplying 
what cannot be taught in tax-supported systems, but 
we will not reach the goal of our hopes in the matter 
of a dominant Christian culture through an intellec- 
tually qualified, spiritually enriched leadership, if a 
new spiritual earnestness and a larger generosity do 
not come to the help of the imperilled Christian col- 
leges of the Presbyterian Church—The Presbyterian 
Advance. 





Religion in the Home 


By the late WALTER W. MOORE, D. D., LL. D. 


Deut. 6:6-7: 
teach them diligently unto thy children.” 


OSES, the Hebrew law-giver, was perhaps the 
i| greatest man that ever lived. His influence 
has probably been stronger, more far-reaching 
and more. beneficent than that of any other teacher 
and organizer in the history of the world, except alone 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The teachings of Moses have 
largely determined the history and influence of three 
of the great religions of mankind—Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. He was a many-sided 
man. He was pre-eminent both as a man of thought 
and a man of action. 

His pre-eminence as statesman, legislator and or- 
ganizer is seen in, the fact that to him are traced back 
nearly all the formative ideas and institutions of the 
most influential people that ever lived. In the wealth 
of his endowments, in the grandeur of his character, 
and in the massiveness of his work, he is a colossal 
figure. 

But when that towering personality passed away, 
would not the work he had done fall to the ground? 
His work would certainly have been incomplete had 
he not made provision for the perpetuation of it after 
his death, and in nothing does the greatness of the 
Man appear more clearly than in the measures which 
he adopted for this purpose. 

In the book of Deuteronomy we have the closing 
addresses of the aged leader to his people, and in the 
Paragraph before us (Deut. 6:4-9), we find the three 
essentials of his system, viz., a Theology, a Religion, 
and a Pedagogy. 

A Theology. “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God 





“And these words which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt 


is one Lord.” No other portion of the Scriptures has 
had so strong an influence on the character and career 
of the Hebrew race as this. 

The importance attached by Christians to the doc- 
trine of the exclusive deity of Jehovah is too well- 
known to require further mention. But in the time 
of Moses there was need of special emphasis on the 
unity of God. He and his people had just come out 
of a land which was the very hotbed of polytheism. 
Over against this riot of polytheism, Moses taught that 
God is one, supreme, almighty creator and Lord of all, 
loving and gracious—“our God.” And it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the world’s debt to him for doing 
it. For, explain it how you will, polytheism degrades 
and monotheism exalts. The product of the one dies, 
the product of the other endures. 

A Religion. Further, Moses not only’ gave a 
Theology, but a Religion. He not only taught what 
we are to believe concerning God, but what duty God 
requires of us: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” This, as you will remember, is the 
passage cited by our Lord as the first and great com- 
mandment of the law. And it is a commandment 
which is “peculiar to revealed religion.. That is only 
to say, in other words, that it presupposes redemption. 
We could not imagine such a precept in the religion of 
Greece or of Rome, and, of course, we do not find it 
there.” The gods of Greece and Rome were largely 
apotheoses of human prowess or human vice, and it 
was impossible for any one to love them in any con- 
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ceivable sense of the word. It is altogether different 
with the God of Israel. Of him Moses says, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

“Tt is often said that love cannot be commanded, but 
that has only a limited truth. Granted certain rela- 
tions between persons, and love is demanded by the 
very nature of the case; if it is wanting, its absence 
is the gravest of moral faults, and brings innumer- 
able others in its train; till it comes, literally nothing 
can be right.” 

Thus closely related then are Theology and Religion: 
God revealed to us as one and supreme, holy and lov- 
ing—that is Theology; our love responding to God’s— 
the total self-surrender of man’s being to his Maker— 
that is Religion. 

A Pedagogy. But a third point remains. By 
what means can these two indispensable things— 
Theology and Religion—be preserved from generation 
to generation? How can we secure the preservation 
among men of this true knowledge of God and this 
genuine devotion to his service? It is his answer to 
this question which I say puts the capstone on the 
proof of Moses’ greatness; for he teaches that the only 
effective method of conserving and perpetuat'ng true 
knowledge of God and living obedience to his will is 
the training of the children in religion, that the re- 
sponsibility of this training rests chiefly on ihe parent, 
and that the home is the mainstay of religion. Hear 
him: ‘These words which I command thee this day 
shall be ‘in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them 


diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when ‘hou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sizn upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets be’ ween thin 


eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates.” 

The whole matter and form of this injunction as- 
sume that religion is the paramount concern of human 
life. Observe: “These words shall be in thine heart’ 
—not merely memorized, but understood and loved— 
only he can effectually teach God’s commands to others 
who himself obeys them from the heart—‘Children like 
teachers who talk out of their hearts.” “And thou 
shalt teach them diligently’—the Hebrew says sha™pen 
them-—“unto thy children”—make the truth pointed— 
cause it to penetrate into their minds. “And thou shalt 
talk of them” at home and by the way, in the eve- 
ning and in the morning, “with all the familiar ease 
of conversation”; no anxiety need ever be felt as io 
the future of children who come from homes where 
the Word of God is talked of naturally, easily, affec- 
tionately. 

The Word of God is to be in the heart, it is to be 
taught diligently to the children, it is to be harpooned, 
into their minds, it is to be the subject of talk as part 
of our life, we are to speak of it as naturally as we 
breathe or eat; it is to dominate the whole man— 
head, eyes, hands, to regulate the whole life—thoughts, 
purposes, actions; it is to rule the whole house—to 
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hallow the home in all its phases of activity or rest, 
all its goings out and comings in. That is God’s ideal 
of home training in religion. If it is ever to be 
realized, it must be realized through the faithfulness 
of parents. 


The character of a child is chiefly the product of 
two forces, heredity and environment, and to both of 
these forces parents are more vitally related than any 
other human beings. Over the first they have compara- 
tively little control—the child himself has none what- 
ever. As Dr. Stalker says: “There is in human life 
a mysterious element of necessity. Everyone is born 
into a particular family which has a history and a 
character of its own, formed before he arrives. He 
has no choice in the matter; yet this affects all his 
subsequent life. He may be born where it is an honor 
to be born, or, on the contrary, where it is a disgrace. 
He may be heir to inspiring memories and refined 
habits, or he may have to take up an hereditary bur- 
den of physical or moral disease. A man has no 
choice of his mother or father, his brothers or sisters, 
his uncles or his cousins, yet, on these ties which he 
has no power to unlock, may depend three-fourths of 
his happiness.” With what a solemn sense of respon- 
sibility then should a man and a woman enter into 
that relation from which a new life is to spring! How 
fervently they should pray that they may inject no 
physical or moral poison into the stream of their chil!d’s 
descent, but, on the contrary, add something io his 
splendid inheritance of health and virtue! And how 
earnestly they should strive to foster the good and 
repress the evil which belong by birth to the child in 
whose veins their own blood flows! God declares in 
Malachi that his purpose in instituting the family re- 
lationship was “that he might seek a godly seed”—the 
object of the marriage relation is to bring children into 
the world and to give them a godly rearing. How 
infinitely removed from the divine idea are the flippant 
conception of marriage and the baneful evasion of 
parental responsibility which have become so common 
in our own day! Little wonder that our Lord made 
this institution the one exception to his rule of an- 
nouncing only general principles concerning human 
relationship—little wonder that he legislated specifically 
and directly in regard to marriage only. Little wonder 
that the Bible makes the family rather than the in- 
dividual the unit of the Church. There is a heritage 
of piety; “I thank God, whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience,” says Paul. Grace does 
not run in the blood, indeed, yet a godly ancestry 
lays the lines of thought and feeeling and tendency 
along which Christian character is built up. 

While parents have little control over heredity, they 
have immense control over environment, the other main 
force in the making of our children; and when it 1s 
asked how parents can meet the tremendous responsi- 
bility resting upon them—how they can effectually 
teach the character-making and soul-saving Word of 
God to their children, as Moses here enjoins—the 
answer is, first, by the creation of a right environ- 
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ment, a religious atmosphere in the home. Modern 
conditions have made this far more difficult to do than 
t used to be. Yet the creation of such an atmosphere 
is an absolute necessity. Without it Christianity can- 
not win out. The Christian home is the hope of the 
world. 

The atmosphere which seems to be nothing is in 
fact the most subtle, all-pervasive and powerful of 
all influences affecting the physical health. In like 
manner the moral atmosphere of the home goes farther 
than any other force to determine the character and 
destiny of the children. And this atmosphere is an 
exhalation from the hearts and lives of the parents— 
the inevitable product of their character and example 
—whether it be the miasma of insincerity, and wordli- 
ness, and money-worship on the one hand, or, on the 
other, the sweet, pure, sanctifying air of a reverent 
and happy faith in God. The apostle speaks of “the 
church in thy house”’—the church—Kuriakon—‘that 
which is the Lord’s”—in thy house. 

How about your house? Have you in it that which 
is the Lord’s? And is that the dominant influence 
there? Happy the children of such a house! Well 
has it been said that “Ged has no kinder gift to us 
than a hallowed home, the memory of lessons from «he 
lips of father and mother, the early impressions of 
virtue, and wisdom, the sacred streams which rise from 
that fountain head, and that alone, and run freshen‘ng 
and singing and broadening all throuzh our lives 

Let a child draw his first breath in a house 
which is a sanctuary; let him come to know by his 
quick childish perceptions that there is in his home a 
ladder set up from earth to heaven, and that the angels 
of God go up and down on it; let him feel the Divine 
atmosphere in his face, the air all suffused with heav- 
enly light, the sweetness and the calm which prevail 
in a place where a constant communion is maintained 
—and in after years he will be aware of voices which 
call, and hands which reach out to him from his child- 
hood, connecting him with heaven, and even the most 
convincing negations of unbelief will be powerless to 
9 the faith which is deep as the springs of his 
ife.” 

The things that a child absorbs from the home 
atmosphere about him in those early years of “delicate 
susceptibility, that season when the surface of life is 
porous to the Highest,” are the things that abide with 
him and make him what he is to be. 

In the making of that atmosphere the father is a 
large factor. To a little child his father is the greatest 
man in the world, the fountain of all wisdom, the 
source of all authority, the wielder of all power—to the 
child he stands in the place of God. What an oppor- 
tunity and responsibility are his! Yet, how many 
fathers neglect their privilege and shirk their duty and 
throw the whole burden on the mother! An eminent 
business man of New York recently said that if he had 
his life to live over again, he would perhaps make 
less money, but he would spend more time at home 
with his sons, so that the relations between them might 
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be more intimate and that he might teach them, as 
none others can, the great issues of character. 

But important as is the father’s contribution to the 
atmosphere of the home, the mother’s contribution is 
greater still. It is not merely an alliterative epigram 
when we say, “the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” It is a fact. The development of the af- 
fections in children precedes that of the intellect. The 
mother governs through the affections, and as she 
alone is brought into the closest relations with the 
children during the formative period of their lives, 
they learn to love her with a far different feeling from 
that which is inspired by the father. His is largely 
the rule of authority or force. Hers is the rule of love, 
and hers is infinitely stronger and more abiding. Aye 
more abiding, for its lasts and lasts and lasts long 
after her gen‘le spirit has passed into the better land. 

Astronomers tell us that the light of a star lingers 
on the earth for thousands of years after the star itself 
has left its place in the firmament. However, that 
may be, it is certain that the influence of these blessed 
luminaries of the home abides with their children 
and their children’s children long after they them- 
selves have gone hence. 

Some years ago there appeared from the press a 
volume of remarkable sketches of Scottish peasant 
life, under the sentimental title of “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” The teaching of some of these sketches 
cannot be altogether commended, but that they are 
written wiih singular freshness and power was con- 
ceded on every hand. Opinions differed as to the 
comparative merits of the several sketches, but from 
the moment I laid the book down after reading it to 
the end, my own mind was made up. I awarded the 
palm without hesitation to the chapter entitled, “His 
Mother’s Sermon.”’ You will recall the story—how 
the young minister came to Drumtochty fresh from the 
Theological Seminary, green and conceited, but with 
a heart at bottom sound and true—how he supposed 
that a man who had taken the McWhammel prize in 
the Seminary should on his first appearance in this 
remote parish give the people some instruction as to 
the present drift of liberal theological thought—how 
he accordingly prepared an elaborate essay with learned 
references to “Semitic Environment” and the like— 
and how his godly maiden aunt became troubled whea 
she discovered what kind of fare he was preparing to 
give his people on his first appearance in their pulpit. 
With a woman’s tact she managed to remind him of 
a scene some years before, when he had kneeled at the 
bedside of his dying mother, who reached out a trem- 
bling and emanciated hand and laid it on his head 
and expressed the hope that he would some day be- 
come a minister, and told him that if he did, she 
would be there on the day he preached his first ser- 
mon—‘“and, oh laddie, speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ.” 

When the young minister was reminded of that scene, 
his face went white and he arose and withdrew to his 
study and took the elaborate discourse on which he 
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had expended so much toil and put it into the glow- 
ing grate and saw it disappear in flame and smoke, 
recognizing on a charred fragment the mocking words, 
“Semitic Environment,” and then set himself to pre- 
pare his mind and heart to “speak a gude word for 
Jesus Christ.”” On Sunday morning, when he rose in 
the pulpit, he was so much agitated that he omitted 
two petitions from the Lord’s Prayer, but the people 
thought none the worse of him for that; and when he 
began to deliver his message, within five minutes the 
people had lost sight of the man in the pulpit and saw 
only the holy and loving face of the Man of Nazareth 
and his pierced hands outstretched over them in bene- 
diction. As the preacher proceeded, the women were 
weeping softly here and and there, and the rugged 
faces of those Scottish peasant men were softened as 
when the evening light falls on the granite cliff. When 
the service was over, and some one asked Donald 
Menzies, the mystic, what he thought of the new 
preacher—the preacher’s name was John Carmichael— 
he would only answer, “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” And when John Car- 


michael got back to the manse and was expressing wist- 
ful regrets that his sainted mother could not have been 
there to hear his first sermon, his loving aunt threw 
her arms around his neck and kissed him and said, 
“Never mind, laddie, yon was your mother’s sermon, 
and she heard every word of it.” 


I am quoting from memory, after the lapse of years, 


not being able just now to lay my hands on the 
volume, and I have probably not done the story justice, 
but even so it will indicate the estimate formed by one 
of the most gifted of contemporary authors of the 
posthumous influence of a Christian mother. 

Dr. Cuyler says that when he was in the Seminary, 
a visiting minister, addressing the students, said: ‘All 
you men that had praying mothers, stand up,” and in 
a moment nearly the whole of the one hundred and fifty 
were on their feet, and there they stood, living witnesses 
of the power of a mother’s example and a mother’s 
prayers. 


So much for the atmosphere of the home and the 
example of father and mother—the influences by which 
the ideals are fixed, the character set, the trend of the 
life determined, the habit of virtue formed, and the 
love of righteousness rendered instinctive, sa that even 
when there is no time for reflection, the child decides 
for the right—and when the perilous period of adole- 
scence is reached and new desires are born and new 
temptations assail, the truth and purity inhaled in that 
Christian home still hold the youth to virtue’s path. 

But, in addition to this, specific instruction is re- 
quired, definite teaching must be given. For, after a 
while “the understanding will begin to assert itself; 
the desire to question, to criticise, to prove, will awake. 
And then, unless the truths of the heart have been ap- 
plied to the conscience in such a way as to satisfy the 
reason, there may come the desolate time in which, 
while the habits of practical life remain pure, and the 
unconscious influence of early training continues to be 
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effective, the mind is shaken by doubt, and the hope 
of the soul is shrouded in a murky cloud.” 

Now, how is this definite teaching, which will steady 
the mind and satisfy the intellect of the man as well 
as the heart of the child, to be given? 

The pulpit has a duty here. Our Church is pre- 
eminently a teaching Church, It has always exalted 
the sermon as a part of the public worship because it 
recognizes the reasonableness of faith and the value of 
truth clearly apprehended and firmly grasped for the 
permanent control of the life. But the specific duty of 
the pulpit in regard to the matter before us, as we shall 
presently see more fully, is to stimulate and guide and 
help the parents in the teaching of religion in the home. 

The Sunday school also has a duty here, and we 
should be blind and recreant indeed if we did not give 
it our constant and careful oversight and our constant 
and cordial support. But let us remember that the 
Sunday school was designed to be a supplement to 
home training, and not a substitute for it. As no 
preacher can ever take the father’s place, so no Sunday- 
school teacher can ever take the mother’s place. “The 
natural and the appointed place for children to make 
the. acquaintance of God is their own home. The most 
powerful and persuasive lips for declaring the awful 
sanctities of religion are the priestly lips of the ordained 
parent.” To the parent God has given the psychological 
opportunity when revealed truth can best be taught and 
spiritual guidance can best be given. Those early 
years of spiritual receptiveness and special susceptibil- 
ity to educating efforts—that long minority of the child 
under the father’s roof—these constitute the supreme 
opportunity which God has given to the parent and to 
the parent alone. The Sunday school, valuable as it 
is in a supplementary way, cannot do the work of the 
home, because, as has been said, it does not get the 
child early enough, and because when it does get him, 
it is not able to repeat its impressions with sufficient 
frequency. 

The home, then, is the decisive factor in the problem 
of religious education. Why is it that with all our 
increase of activity in Sunday-school work and all our 
improvements in Sunday-school methods, the children 
know so much less of the Bible than those of fifty years 
ago? The time was when nearly every child in a 
Presbyterian home, by the memorizing of the great 
capital passages of Scripture, made them an everlast- 
ing and priceless possession; the Ten Commandments; 
the 1st Psalm, and the 8th, and the 19th, and the 23d, 
and the 27th, and the 91st, and the 103d, and the 
121st; the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and the 55th; the 
Sermon on the Mount; the 15th of Luke; and the 14th 
of John, the 13th of I Corinthians—the time was when 
the children knew these—and knew also that marvelous 
compendium of Biblical doctrine, the Shorter Catechism, 
to which even John Morley ascribes the intellectual 
pre-eminence of the Scottish peasantry and “about 
which there is so much ignorant ribaldry abroad today.” 

Is it so now? Do the children of our time know 
them? If not, what. is the reason for the deteriora- 
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tion? Is it not that parents have discarded the high 
prerogative of the teacher? Nor is that all. For, as 
Mr. Jowett has said, “With the household teacher has 
gone the household priest! It is not only that the home 
is no longer a school; it is no longer a temple! The 
altar is overthrown!” 

Fathers and brethren, I have selected this subject for 
your opening meditation in this great Assembly because, 
of all the subjects that can engage your attention as 
leaders of the Church, this is the most important. The 
Christian home is the hope of the world. And the 
Christian home in our land is threatened as it has never 
been threatened before. In tens of thousands of nomi- 
nally Christian homes the parents have abdicated the 
seat of prophetic instruction and forsaken the altar of 
priestly intercession. Can we not as ministers recall 
them to a true appreciation of their supreme function? 
Can we not rouse them to a sense of their duty? And 
shall we not give them the requisite guidance as to what 
to teach and how to teach? Shall we not make this a 
main point of our ministry? 

The most fundamental of the large tasks calling for 
the concentration of our energies is the task of making 
the Christian home once more both a sanctuary and 
a school. Why should we not give the whole subject 
of home training a larger place in our pulpit work? 
Why should it not be presented systematically in the 
regular Sunday services from time to time? Why 
should it not be a frequently recurring subject for 
study and prayer in the mid-week meetings? Why 


should we not hold special meetings for mothers and 
special meetings for fathers in which we might con- 
sider in detail the principles and methods of teaching? 


Why should the subject: not have the place of honor in ° 


our summer schools for Christian workers? Why 
should we not use every legitimate method that can 
be devised to revive the teaching of religion in the 
home? 

Is any task more imperative? Is any work more 
fruitful? Let us remember that if we take care of the 
home, the Church will take care of itself, that the meas- 
ure of the Church’s power of self-propagation is the 
spiritual life of the homes that compose it, that no 
amount of activities at the ends of the earth) can com- 
pensate for the deadening influence of neglected homes, 
that no amount of diligence and care in the gathering 
of fruit can compensate for the impoverishing neglect 
of the roots of the tree. A ministry makes its largest 
contribution to a community or a country or the world 
when it teaches effectually the divine conception of 
fatherhood and motherhood, and when it vitalizes and 
deepens the sense of parental responsibility. To ac- 
complish this in the case of even a single home “‘is to 
redeem any ministry from the commonplace and to open 
out perspectives of possibility which stretch beyond our 
dreams.” 

May God give us wisdom and grace to meet the 
solemn obligation which rests upon us as pastors of 
the parents, as guides and helpers of those who are 
the God-appointed teachers in the home! 





North American Home Missions Congress 


LANS are maturing for the North American Home 
Missions Congress, which is to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 30 to December 5, 1930, 

when all leading Protestant denominations of the United 
States and Canada and more than two score home mis- 
sion boards and agencies will gather to discuss their 
common task. The Congress is being promoted by the 
Home Missions Council, with the cooperation of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, and is part 
of the five-year program of survey and adjustment 
which these three bodies are carrying forward with the 
aim of finding a more united approach to the task of 
home missions. 

This Washington Congress will bring together the 
leaders of mission work in this country who have 
charge of administration and direction, and three large 
commissions have been at work for a year and a half 
gathering the data for the reports which will be made 
to the Congress and provide the basis of the delibera- 
tions. These three commissions are studying separately 


(1) The Task and Administration of Home Missions, 
(2) Publicity and Promotion of Home Missions, (3) 
Cooperation in Home Missions. The Congress will be 
solely a deliberative body, and the membership is lim- 
ited to 500 representatives officially appointed by the 
participating denominations. 

Our own Church will be represented at the Congress 
by some of our ablest men and women. It is hoped 
that we may not only gain useful information for our 
own work, but that a rea] contribution may be made 
by us. The Southern Presbyterian Church has an in- 
herent richness and worth which she has an opportu- 
nity to increasingly share with others. If we really be- 
lieve in the spiritual unity of the Church, we ought to 
taka advantage of such cosmopolitan gatherings as 
this to give evidence of our belief. 

Further notices of this great Congress will appear in 
the pages from time to time. Let us be in prayer that 
God may use the menj and women in this gathering in 
our national capital to bring a blessing to all American 
Protestantism. 

























































Here and There in Home Missions 


URING the past year Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege has had an unusual number of distinguished 
visitors whose messages have meant much to the 

students of this school. These speakrs have discussed 
many subjects and topics of the day, but none have 
brought us more inspiration or reached the hearts of 
the girls in a more vital way than did Dr. William 
Ray Dobyns. He came under the auspices of the Bible 
Foundation and delivered nine lectures on the Bible, 
under the general theme of The Book in the Light of 
Its Books. The general public was invited and shared 
in the enjoyment of these inspirational messages. 

The results of his work were very evident in the in- 
creased interest shown in the reading, studying and gen- 
eral discussion of the Bible and in the deepening spirit- 
ual life of school and community. 

Even in the short time Dr. Dobyns was in our midst 
his genial personality and inimitable wit endeared him 
to all and spoke eloquently of the joy of a true Chris- 
tian, and his radiant prayer life was an inspiration to 


the entire faculty. 
oak eo 2are 


The International Journal of Religious Education 
makes this striking editorial comment: ‘The modern 
home is not only a place where people do not pray 
but also a place where pecple do not play. A director 
of physical education in the Cleveland Junior High 
School said recently that out of 809 junior high school 
boys, eight per cent stayed hcme nights. This means 
that ninety-two per cent of these boys go outs‘de the 
home to play. Does such an arrangement give the 
home its rightful place in character development of 


the child.” 
* * * * *k * 


The Home Mission Quarterly, of Dallas Presbytery, 
carries the following on the recent Evangelistic. Cam- 
paign in Texas: “It is too early yet, if it will ever be 
possible, to appraise the values. Yet already certain 
important lessons are evident: First, the Lord is with 
his people. The campaign, begun by his bidding, has 
been attended unmistakably by his presence. Second, 
there is a deep sense of longing for a quickened, soul- 
seeking Church, and a true loyalty among the Church 
leaders to any prayer-wrought plan in quest of souls. 
Again, it is a common observation that where earnest 
prayer and careful planning prepared the way for the 
preaching services, prayers were answered, souls were 
won and the church revived; and where these indispen- 
sable preparatory steps were not observed, they toiled 
all night and caught nothing. Further, the plan of 
Home Visitation through chosen Christians proved the 
efficient and fruitful method of soul winning. The cam- 
paign has enabled the ministry and the membership to 
see that the responsibility for souls is now intensely in- 
dividual. What next is being asked. Jesus gathered 
up the fragments. We too should conserve results. The 
wise minister will use the present effort as a stepping- 
stone to advance. In review, on the sky is written, 
‘Seek and ye shall find,’ ” 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions is happy 
to welcome two new members assigned at the summer 
meeting of the Committee on Assembly’s Work. Dr. 
Wm. M. Anderson, one of the two, is pastor of the 
great First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, Texas, and 
is the only member of the Committee from west of the 
Mississippi. The other is Mrs. John Bratton, of Lynch- 
bur, Va., formerly Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. These two are valuable additions to 
what we consider the very finest possible Committee. 
+ 2. 8:88 

We are very grateful for a recent gift of $10,000 by 
two friends in Kentucky, for the work at Blackey. 
Five thousand was given to complete the Blackey 
Church and five thousand to complete the Gymnasium 
at Stuart Robinson School. When this gift has been 
used, Mr. Cockerham will have a splendid church 
plant at Blackey. This sum will make the Gymnasium 
complete, with work shop, domestic science department, 
and used clothes salesroom on the first floor, with per- 
haps the best basketball court in Kentucky on the 
second floor. Mr. Cooper is to be congratulated on 
erecting a $50,000 building with about $18,000 of 
money. 

All of us join in thanking these good friends of the 
Kentucky work for such a generous and timely gift. 

*.-@ 224858 

Mr. Willis, Superintendent of Seventeenth Street Col- 
ored Mission, in Richmond, makes an encouraging sum- 
mer report. During June a total of 1,089 persons at- 
tended the Sabbath school and 295 were in the church 
services. We are always happy to hear such a word 
of encouragement from the work among our colored 
brethren. 





Spice Box 


What is the best centripetal force in a home ac- 
cording to Dr. Thompson? 

How did a Swiss pastor say that he came to 
have a sense of God? 

How did a little girl come to feel that Jesus knew 
her name? 

What did Napoleon declare was the greatest need 
of France in his day? Is his estimate true for 
America in our day? 

What disintegrating factors are today destroying 
home unity according to Dr. Covert? 

Name three essentials of the Mosaic system found 
in Deut. 6:4-9. 

What is the capstone proof of Moses’ greatness 
according to Dr. Moore? 

When and where is the North American Home 
Mission Congress to be held? 

Name the two new members of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions? 

For what purpose was a generous gift recently 
made in Kentucky? 
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Left to right—seated: The delegation from the Church—Messrs Ito, who represented 


the Mayor, Ishii, and Mizuno. 


Standing: Rev. C. R. Jenkins, Rev. P. W. Buchanan, 


Rev. W. B. McIlwaine, Rev. S. P. Fulton, Rev. A. P. Hassell, Mrs. Ostrom, Miss 
F. Patton, Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Rev. H. W. Myers, Rev. L. W. Moore, and 


Rev. H. C. Ostrom. 
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By EGBERT W. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


TOUCHING moment it is when the little child 

can release the parent’s hand and venture forth 

alone on its own feet. ’Tis a time of joy for 
both, of beaming smiles and happy anticipations. 
Equally hopeful and happy are the occasions on our 
mission fields when the little groups of believers, nur- 
tured and cherished by our faithful missionaries, attain 
the point of self-support and enter the National Church 
for which the Mission has trained them. 

And these children of our love and care, as they 
leave us for the larger life and service that beckons 
them, how do they feel toward the parent Church and 
Mission that brought them the gospel and guided their 
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infant steps in the way of life? Let the beautiful vase 
that forms the frontispiece of this issue of THE SURVEY 
furnish the answer. A fitting symbol of the love and 
gratitude of our children in the faith, it reached our 
office but recently. It is thirteen inches in height and 
thirty inches in circumference at its largest part. Its 
coloring is exquisite. It carries us back some two years 
when ten congregations which our Mission had nurtured 
were turned over to the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai, the 
National Presbyterian Church of Japan. 

Each of these congregations in leaving the care of 
the Mission to become part of the National Presby- 
terian Church officially expressed in the tenderest way 




















Here and There in Home Missions 


URING the past year Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege has had an unusual number of distinguished 
visitors whose messages have meant much to the 

students of this school. These speakrs have discussed 
many subjects and topics of the day, but none have 
brought us more inspiration or reached the hearts of 
the girls in a more vital way than did Dr. William 
Ray Dobyns. He came under the auspices of the Bible 
Foundation and delivered nine lectures on the Bible, 
under the general theme of The Book in the Light of 
Its Books. The general public was invited and shared 
in the enjoyment of these inspirational messages. 

The results of his work were very evident in the in- 
creased interest shown in the reading, studying and gen- 
eral discussion of the Bible and in the deepening spirit- 
ual life of school and community. 

Even in the short time Dr. Dobyns was in our midst 
his genial personality and inimitable wit endeared him 
to all and spoke eloquently of the:joy of a true Chris- 
tian, and his radiant prayer life was an inspiration to 


the entire faculty. 


* * Kk * *k * 


The International Journal of Religious Education 
makes this striking editorial comment: ‘The modern 
home is not only a place where people do not pray 
but also a place where pecple do not play. A director 
of physical education in the Cleveland Junior High 
School said recently that out of 800 junior high school 
boys, eight per cent stayed hcme nights. This means 
that ninety-two per cent of these boys go outs‘de the 
home to play. Does such an arrangement give the 
home its rightful place in character development of 
the child.” 
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The Home Mission Quarterly, of Dallas Presbytery, 
carries the following on the recent Evangelistic. Cam- 
paign in Texas: “It is too early yet, if it will ever be 
possible, to appraise the values. Yet already certain 
important lessons are evident: First, the Lord is with 
his people. The campaign, begun by his bidding, his 
been attended unmistakably by his presence. Second, 
there is a deep sense of longing for a quickened, soul- 
seeking Church, and a true loyalty among the Church 
leaders to any prayer-wrought plan in quest of souls. 
Again, it is a common observation that where earnest 
prayer and careful planning prepared the way for the 
preaching services, prayers were answered, souls were 
won and the church revived;,and where these indispen- 
sable preparatory steps were not observed, they toiled 
all night and caught nothing. Further, the plan of 
Home Visitation through chosen Christians proved the 
efficient and fruitful method of soul winning. The cam- 
paign has enabled the ministry and the membership to 
see that the responsibility for souls is now intensely in- 
dividual. What next is being asked. Jesus gathered 
up the fragments. We too should conserve results. The 
wise minister will use the present effort as a stepping- 
stone to advance. In review, on the sky is written, 
‘Seek and ye shall find,’ ” 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions is happy 
to welcome two new members assigned at the summer 
meeting of the Committee on Assembly’s Work. Dr. 
Wm. M. Anderson, one of the two, is pastor of the 
great First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, Texas, and 
is the only member of the Committee from west of the 
Mississippi. The other is Mrs. John Bratton, of Lynch- 
bur, Va., formerly Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. These two are valuable additions to 
what we consider the very finest possible Committee. 
*.-&@. 918628 

We are very grateful for a recent gift of $10,000 by 
two friends in Kentucky, for the work at Blackey. 
Five thousand was given to complete the Blackey 
Church and five thousand to complete the Gymnasium 
at Stuart Robinson School. When this gift has been 
used, Mr. Cockerham will have a splendid church 
plant at Blackey. This sum will make the Gymnasium 
complete, with work shop, domestic science department, 
and used clothes salesroom on the first floor, with per- 
haps the best basketball court in Kentucky on the 
second floor. Mr. Cooper is to be congratulated on 
erecting a $50,000 building with about $18,000 of 
money. 

All of us join in thanking these good friends of the 
Kentucky work for such a generous and timely gift. 

22) £22 eee 

Mr. Willis, Superintendent of Seventeenth Street Col- 
ored Mission, in Richmond, makes an encouraging sum- 
mer report. During June a total of 1,089 persons at- 
tended the Sabbath school and 295 were in the church 
services. We are always happy to hear such a word 
of encouragement from the work among our colored 
brethren. 





Spice Box 


What is the best centripetal force in a home ac- 
cording to Dr. Thompson? 

How did a Swiss pastor say that he came to 
have a sense of God? 

How did a little girl come to feel that Jesus knew 
her name? 

What did Napoleon declare was the greatest need 
of France in his day? Is his estimate true for 
America in our day? 

What disintegrating factors are today destroying 
home unity according to Dr. Covert? 

Name three essentials of the Mosaic system found 
in Deut. 6:4-9. 

What is the capstone proof of Moses’ greatness 
according to Dr. Moore? 

When and where is the North American Home 
Mission Congress to be held? 

Name the two new members of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions? 

For what purpose was a generous gift recently 
made in Kentucky? 
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Our Front Cover Picture 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


TOUCHING moment it is when the little child 

can release’ the parent’s hand and venture forth 

alone on its own feet. ’Tis a time of joy for 
both, of beaming smiles and happy anticipations. 
Equally hopeful and happy are the occasions on our 
mission fields when the little groups of believers, nur- 
tured and cherished by our faithful missionaries, attain 
the point of self-support and enter the National Church 
for which the Mission has trained them. 

And these children of our love and care, as they 
leave us for the larger life and service that beckons 
them, how do they feel toward the parent Church and 
Mission that brought them the gospel and guided their 
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infant steps in the way of life? Let the beautiful vase 
that forms the frontispiece of this issue of THE SURVEY 
furnish the answer. A fitting symbol of the love and 
gratitude of our children in the faith, it reached our 
office but recently. It is thirteen inches in height and 
thirty inches in circumference at its largest part. Its 
coloring is exquisite. It carries us back some two years 
when ten congregations which our Mission had nurtured 
were turned over to the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai, the 
National Presbyterian Church of Japan. 

Each of these congregations in leaving the care of 
the Mission to become part of the National Presby- 
terian Church officially expressed in the tenderest way 
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its gratitude to our Church and Mission. We give a 
few brief quotations. 

Wrote one: “Dear Presbyterian Church of the United 
States and Sisters and Brethren who have relation to 
the Mission, when we think over the great self-sacrific- 
ing efforts and motherly love which your Mission has 
given to us visibly and invisibly, we are overcome with 
tears and we cannot begin to fully thank you.” 

Wrote another: “At this new start we want to mani- 
fest our hearty gratitude to your Mission which has 
given us friendly love since the founding of our church. 
We believe and pray that our God will reward all of 
you abundantly.” 

‘ Wrote another: ‘We, the pastor and the people, 
though we are weak, yet have made up our minds to 
go forward bravely to the evangelistie work with all 
our might arid power. We will make our utmost efforts 
to bring souls into the Kingdom of God, thus sharing 
with our neighbors the riches of the grace given unto 
us, that we may be able to stand before the throne of 
our Lord as a well-grown bride in the day of our Lord. 
We thank you with hearts full of gratitude beyond our 
power of expression.” 

The congregation at, the town of Seto, in addition to 
a letter of gratitude, has sent us this exquisite vase. 
We are sure the following correspondence will prove 
deeply interesting to our whole Church. 

Writes Dr. Walter McS. Buchanan, our missionary: 

“At the recent annual meeting of the Japan Mission, 
a delegation from one of our churches came a long 
journey, at considerable inconvenience and expense, to 
convey their appreciation of what we had done for them 
all these years. This group in Seto, a suburb of 
Nagoya, and one of the most important centers of 
crockery industry in Japan or in the world, deeming 
a’ letter insufficient, sent a delegation, and with the 
letter presented a handsome vase as a token of their 
deep gratitude. If you could look at the picture taken 
on the occasion, I would not need to tell you that they 
are dignified and serious-minded men; yet, notwith- 
standing the picture, that young man sitting in front 
of Dr. Ostrom on the extreme right is just as full of 
life and is as live a wire as the man behind him. His 
name is Mizuno (Water or Spring-field); the dignified 
elder next to him is Mr. Ishii (Stone-fountain). The 
one on the left, in front of Dr. Fulton and Dr. Hassell, 
the mission secretary, is Mr. Ito (Wisteria, that vigorous 
vine whose flowering clusters are the pride of Japan). 
The church also, has a poetical and significant name, 
Eisen, Living-water, or literally, Eternal-fountain. 

“The chief ornamentation on the vase is a grapevine 
with rich clusters. This symbol of the vine, branches, 
and fruit seems most appropriate and significant on 
such an occasion. The vase was made by Mr. R. 
Kawamoto of Seto.” 


LETTER From THE CHURCH AT SETO 
August 23, 1928. 


To Rev. A. P. Hassett, D. D., 
SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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The Japan Christian Seto Eisen Church is very glad 
to be able to send a letter with reference to you, the 
representative of the Southern Presbyterian Mission 
of the United States of America and sisters and brothers 
who have relation with this Church. 

At the time when your Mission committed our church 
to the administration of Naniwa Presbytery, with nine 
other churches, from April 8th this year, we manifest 
our thankfulness to your Mission for the deep sym- 
pathy which you have shown to us in the past. 

It was in 1888, or the 21st year of the Meiji Era, 
that work was begun in our town by Rev. James Bal- 
lagh. Since then seven different missionaries and 
twelve different Japanese ministers have taken part 
in the evangelistic work=here;gnd we have now at- 
tained to the desire to be a. self-supporting church. 

Very many of those who during these years have _re- 
ceived baptism. have already been called toheaven. 
Now, when the gospel stands very fast in this“tawn, 
you have committed us to the administration of Pres- 
bytery to accomplish a more healthy development, and 
the more we think of it the more thankful we feel for 
your wise treatment. So, at this new start we want 
to manifest our hearty gratitude to your Mission which 
has given us friendly love since the founding of our 
church. We also believe and pray that our God will 
reward all of you abundantly. We have determined to 
advance towards the self-support of our church. Re- 
freshing our minds and uniting our powers, by our 
Lord’s help we want to promise to complete the will 
of the sisters and brothers of your Mission. 

Please continue to keep this friendship eternally, and 
give us your prayers and good advice. We also pray 
that your Mission may be perfect in our Lord. 

As a token of our hearty thankfulness we offer this 
flower vase, which was made by Mr. Rekitei Kawamoto 
of our city. -Please tell this to the brothers and sisters 
of your Mission. 

Glory be to our Lord forever, Amen. 

Seto-Cho, Aichi-Ken, Empire of Japan, 
Nihon Kirisuto Seto Eisen Kyokai. 

(The above is a copy of the translation made of the 
letter which was written in beautiful Japanese. Mis- 
sion Secretary.) 


LETTER FRoM THE Mayor OF SETO 
It has been more than forty years since the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission of the United States of America 
sent to our town of Seto, in the Empire of Japan, *Mr. 
Ballagh, to begin Mission work in 1888. 


As the result of great and long suffering and sacri- 
fices in order to teach Christianity, humanity, and in- 
ternational friendship, now the Nihon Kirisuto Eisen 
Kyokai has become gradually very strong and has taken 
the leadership of influence in the ethical and religious 
affairs in our town. 


*Dr. J. H. Ballagh was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and was laboring in Japan when our 
missionaries, Revs. R. E. McAlpine and R. B. Grinnan, 
went out. He very graciously helped them locate our 
Mission. 
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As you know, recently in Japan social thoughts are 
confused greatly and the struggle between the classes 
has become more and more serious, and the corruption 
of the materialistic civilization has come to the critical 
point. So all of us are anxious as to the solution of 
this problem. 

Now, at this critical moment we must do our best 
to create the eternal peace of the world in the confidence 
of mutual love and lofty ideals. And towards this per- 
fection of spiritual civilization our Eisen Kyokai takes 
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a great part and gives a brilliant light in our town. 
And this is simply the fruit of your Mission’s continual 
evangelization. 

Now I the Mayor, representing our town, offer to : 
you our most grateful thanks. (| 

In the year of Jimmu Tenno 2588, or Showa 3rd 
year, August 23, 1928. 

Mayor oF Seto, AICHT KEN, 
Empire of Japan. 











(Translated by Mr. Kuroda.) 





What One Man Has Done 
Kagawa San 


By WALTER McS. BUCHANAN, Marugame. Japan, Evangelistic Work | 


N THE spring of 1904, if I 
remember correctly, a slender 
frail looking youth, a High 
School student, dropped in at 
one of my chapels in Takamatsu 
city. He had walked about forty- 
five miles from the capital of the 
adjacent state, Tokushima, where 
he had come under the influence 
of Drs. Logan and Myers, whose 
faith and friendship have con- 
tinued to infiuence him ever since. 
I had never met him before; but 
he seemed such an_ intelligent 
earnest young man that I was glad to have him give 
a word of testimony from his own experience, which 
he did in words hot from the heart. 

Having lost his father early, he was under the care 
of his wealthy uncle, who, on hearing of the boy’s 
faith in this new religion, was highly indignant and 
told him to give it up at once. When the lad proved 
determined and persistent, threats and tempting 
promises were tried on him, but all to none avail. 
Finally, the youth was disowned, disinherited and cast 
out of home. The wealthy uncle gave him a little 
cash, turned him out and told him to go and not to 
come back. But young Kagawa,—for so his name 
was—went out sad but in spirit undaunted, to face 
an unfriendly world, determined to prepare himself 
for the preaching of the gospel so new and so precious 
to him. He spent most of the cash in books, and like 
that other great leader in the present forward move- 
ment, S. Kimura, he worked when and where he could, 
and trusted the Lord to provide in some way all things 
necessary. 

His Seminary Srupent Days 

After taking a college course in Tokyo, he came to 
our Kobe Theological Seminary inthe fall of 1908. 
We soon saw that young Kagawa was an unusual stu- 
dent of quick, brilliant mind; a rapid, voracious 
reader; an independent thinker; a forceful speaker; 
and withall, perhaps the most devout spirit in the stu- 





Rev. W. McS. 
Buchanan. 
































dent body, and most zealous in Sunday-school and | | 
evangelistic work. Frail though he was from his | Pie 
bronchitis and lung trouble, he was most zealous | 
in season and out, in all kinds of weather, to preach | 
on the street corners or do other kinds of evangelistic | ale 
work. More than once his tuberculosis developed so 
seriously that the doctors gave up all hope of his . 
recovery. But he never lost hope, feeling confident i 
that God had a work for him to do, and that he would iat 
be spared and restored. Think of this frail youth 
when in the Seminary getting permission from the 
faculty to leave the dormitory and rent a small room 
in the worst of Kobe’s slum district, that he might 
study conditions at first hand and bring the gospel +f] 
to bear directly on the people there! Here were not 
only the huts of the down-and-outs, but the haunts of 
loafers, beach-combers, drunkards, thieves, thugs, ex- 
prisoners, gamblers and other gangsters. He soon 
learned the conditions prevailing—the squalor of the 
utterly poor and the wickedness of the haunts of vice. 
Nor was he slow to denounce sin wherever found. 
This was a dangerous thing to do, just as now in 
Chicago, if a man was suspected of having given in- ¢ 
formation to a policeman or other official, he was in 
danger from the gunmen of the gang. In fact, more 
than once, young Kagawa was in danger of assassi- 
nation; and once the dagger raised to be thrust into ) 
his heart was diverted just in time. But Kagawa Bia 
is fearless; he-continued his preaching and denun- ea 
ciation‘of vice. To illustrate his zeal: One cold night 
in winter when the wind was blowing and the snow 
falling, knowing a little of the poverty of the people ) . 
that Kagawa was befriending, and feeling anxious t Tees 
about him too, for, though frail, he would give his 1h 
coat or even the shirt off his back to a brother who 
was shivering, I jumped.on my wheel and went down 
to see if there was anything I could do. As I rode 
along I came to a group of people on the street corner; 
I stopped and looked, and here was young Kawaga, 
in spite of wind and snow, preaching and singing on 

the street corners! 

The above is only a glimpse of Kagawa in his stu- 
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dent days. Such being the student, much was ex- 
pected of him; but even so he has far surpassed our 
expectations, 


His Frrst Decape or Work 


After graduating from the Seminary he decided to 
give his life to work in the slums, and gradually ex- 
tended his influence to the factory hands and other 
workers. His sympathy won their loyalty; his force 
of personality made him their leader; and soon he be- 
came the recognized champion of the common people. 
Sin and vice in any form were boldly attacked; injus- 
tice and oppression in high places were fearlessly de- 
nounced. His quick intuitions and scathing denuncia- 
tions of vice remind one of the leaping fire and ancient 
prophecy. He soon organized the workmen into Unions, 
Clubs, Guilds, Co-operative Associations, etc.; but in 
all the activity for their social welfare, he was incessant 
in preaching the gospel. He held sunrise prayer and 
praise meetings; organized evangelistic bands to help 
in the work on the streets, at factories as the employees 
gathered in the morning, and again at the noon hour. 
He was a most tireless worker and forceful speaker, 
and he put the gospel message in so simple a way that 
the most ignorant could understand; and he used such 
striking illustrations that the message went home. In 
the midst of all this activity he was diligently studying 
the social and economic problems of the slums, not only 
in Kobe and Osaka, but in Tokyo, the capital. When 
taking a post-graduate course at Princeton, he also 
gave special attention to social and economic problems; 
and again on a later visit to America and Europe. He 
is now recognized as an authority on such questions, 
not only in Japan, but in other lands also. 

To sum up briefly this first decade of his work: 
Preaching almost daily on the street corners, in chapels 
and churches, in factories and public halls; organizing 
evangelistic bands; organizing the Jesus Band, whose 
members tried to “go about doing gocd” as Jesus did; 
organizing Night Schools for boys and Sewing Schools 
for Girls; founding Free Dispensaries for the poor, and 
enlisting the interest and co-operation of physicians; 
planning Recreation Grounds and Vacation Trips for 
the children of the poor; organizing Workmen’s Unions, 
Clubs, etc., for mutual benefit and uplift; becoming the 
recognized leader of the working classes in the agitation 
for better conditions and shorter hours, and so arousing 
public opinion and sometimes stirring up opposition 
from capitalists, even to the point of being arrested. 
Besides all this, writing newspaper articles and books, 
enriched from the fund of information on social con- 
ditions he had gathered both from experience and wide 
reading. 

His Seconp DEcaDE OF WorK 


In 1923, after the great earthquake that wrought such 
ruin in Tokyo, the capital, and all the towns and vil- 
lages in the surrounding district, completely demolish- 
ing the great seaport city, Yokohama, Mr. Kagawa was 
most active among the distressed, bereaved people who 
remained among the ruins. Day after day, night after 
night, he preached to disconsolate groups, seeking to 
impart new hope and life through the gospel. 
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Last November, in a small town more than four 
hundred miles from Tokyo, among those I received into 
the little church there was a young lady who had been 
living a rather gay life in Tokyo, but was deeply im- 
pressed by Mr. Kagawa’s preaching there after the 
earthquake. 

When reconstruction work began on the capital, the 
authorities asked Mr. Kagawa to cooperate with a spe- 
cial committee, so great now was the confidence all 
classes had in him—not only in his integrity, but in 
his ability to cope with the difficult social and economic 
conditions, and convert his ideas into actual life. Again 
last fall, on the city’s rapid expansion after the re- 
construction, bringing about increasingly evil social con- 
ditions and difficult economic problems, the Mayor in- 
vited Mr. Kagawa to serve on the Municipal Bureau 
of Social Service, though, by this time, of course, known 
not only to the Tokyo officials and politicians, but 
throughout the nation as a preacher of the gospel and 
a leader of Christian forces. 

Notwithstanding this extra work, his extensive set- 
tlement work in the Kobe-Osaka district, his preaching 
and lecturing here and in other large centers goes on. 
He is the most outstanding figure in the Three-Year 
Campaign of the Kingdom of God Movement. To Dr. 
Kagawa is due the credit of the happy choice of this 
phrase, “Kingdcm of God Movement.” ‘The movement 
is on in Japan. Never before in all my thirty-five 
years of service have I felt the Kingdom so near or seen 
the working of the Spirit of God so mightily as last 
year, from last summer to spring of this year. 

For our special meetings in Marugame last fall, we 
were graciously allowed the use of the city Public Hall. 
Mr. Kagawa, and his assistant, Mr. Kuroda, another 
Kobe seminary graduate, a good preacher, a good 
singer, and a man of versatile talents, spent two days 
with us. It was a real pleasure to have these old 
students in our home. Several church members went 
to the station to meet them and came to the house with 
them. After the usual greetings, Mr. Kagawa, in a 
most natural way said, ‘“Let’s have a brief season of 
prayer.” He is a man of prayer as well as action. 
Though not robust and almost blind from constant 
study and writing, in spite of eye-trouble, he spoke four 
times in one day. From six to seven o’clock in the 
morning and from ten to eleven-thirty giving Bible 
studies; in the afternoon from three to five and from 
seven to nine lecturing to large crowds. Interest in- 
creased and the last night was the largest. There were 
about twelve hundred inside the hall and some standing 
outside. 

Further account of his second ten years’ work I can- 
not give now except to add that in spite of extensive 
evangelistic tours and all his varied work, he continues 
writing for the papers, and publishing books. He 
wields a facile, graphic pen. His book “Over the 
Death Line,” giving a sketch of his own experience, 
is as interesting as a novel and as impressive as a 
sermon; it is one of the best sellers in Japan. “Pierc- 
ing the Sun” and “The Religion of Jesus and Its 
Truth” also have enormous sales. His exposition of 
“The Sermon on the Mount” and his latest book, “The 
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New Life Through God, or The Life of Faith,” are 
now having unprecedented sales and, we think, un- 
paralleled influence in the forward movement of the 
Kingdom of God. This Movement also publishes a 
magazine, “The Kingdom of God Weekly.” This has 
a weekly distribution of tens of thousands! 

Such is a brief and all too meagre sketch of the work 
of this frail youth, introduced at the beginning of this 
article. Dr. Kagawa is now about forty years old. He 
is one of your Japan Mission’s sons; one of your Kobe 
Seminary graduates. How wonderfully God has spared 
him! How greatly God is using him! 

In your prayers remember him and the movement 
he has inaugurated and which has been adopted by 
the National Christian Council, but in which he remains 
the most outstanding leader. The opportunities are 
great; it seems to be a crisis in the forward movement 
of Japan; so, as in America in the recent critcial time, 
all were asked to observe “God’s Minute” at noon, let 
us unite with our Japanese brothers and sisters in daily 
prayer for this great movement. 

The following is a translation from Japanese of one 
“God’s Minute” prayers: “Almighty God, our Father, 
we praise thee that thou has summoned us to make our 
beloved Japan a land in which the Kingdom of God 
through Christ shall be realized. Grant to pour out on 
our work the guidance and blessing of the Holy Spirit. 
Enable us, we beseech thee, through prayer, through 
offerings and through work to taste the joy of those 
whose lives are hid in Christ, and to lead men and 
women into thy salvation. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Truly the movement is on! The promises are great! 
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What They Want 


APANESE students have a yearning for a spiritual 
J life, but the majority of them know practically 

nothing about Buddhism, Shintoism, or Christian- 
ity, declares Mr. Chozo Matsuo, Director of Religious 
Sect Affairs Section of the Religious Bureau in Tokyo. 

“The spiritual life of young men and women before 
the Meiji era was, as a whole, fixed in centuries-old 
grooves,” said Mr. Matsuo. “As their social life was 
comparatively stabilized, they were not so much 
harassed by outside influences as is present-day youth. 
Young men and women today are obsessed by all kinds 
of harassing circumstances. 


“T had been a preceptor of students at a large edu- 


cational institution and intimately associated with young 


men in their work and play. I heard their convictions 
and confessions. I was very sensitive to my environ- 
ment and made a serious study of my young friends. 
As the result of my association with them, I have be- 
come convinced that present-day young people want 
something deeper in life. 


“But at the same time I found out that they are 
mostly ignorant of what Buddhism, Shintoism, Chris- 
tianity or other religions are. I am of the opinion that 
many superstitions associated with existing religions 
have prejudiced them against religion. At least those 
superstitions constitute an important enough factor to 
have alienated students and young people in general 
from religion. If religious workers approach them 
through proper means, their efforts will be abundantly 
rewarded.”—The Missionary Herald. 





Missionary Work in 


an Industrial Center 


By REV. H. W. MYERS, D. D., Kobe, Japan, Educational and Evangelistic Work 


HE outstanding feature of 
the last decade in Japan 
is the rapid progress in 

the industrialization of the entire 
nation. With a total arable area 
of only some 40,000 square miles 
and a population of 60,000,000, 
increasing at the rate of nearly a 
million a year, what could Japan 
do but expand industrially? So 
we see the country people flock- 
ing into the towns, and the cities 
spreading out in all directions 
over the surrounding farm lands, with new factories 
springing up everywhere like mushrooms, their high 
chimneys pouring out a pall of black smoke that dark- 
ens the sky. Even the small towns have their silk fila- 
tures, their cotton mills and their machine shops. But 
the six great cities, Osaka, Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Kobe and Yokohama, are the outstanding centers of 
industry as well as of population. Two of these great 
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cities, Nagoya and Kobe, are occupied by our Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, and in each of them we have 
a number of churches, an important school, kinder- 
gartens and extensive evangelistic work. 

Kobe has the double distinction of being a busy ship- 
ping port and a great manufacturing center. The ex- 
tensive breakwater and the long lines of piers, with the 
scores of steamers coming and going, are abundant testi- 
mony to Kobe’s greatness as a port; while the sight of 
twenty thousand workmen pouring out of the Kawasaki 
and Mitsubishi Dockyards at dark, or the thousands 
coming from the steel works, the Dunlop rubber works, 
the cotton mill and the match factories, impresses one 
with the importance of Kobe’s manufactories. That 
sight also raises the great question, how can these mul- 
titudes of laborers be reached for Christ and salvation? 


Some years ago, when Mr. Kagawa was living and 
working in the Kobe slums, he adopted the plan of 
catching these crowds at six in the morning as they 
were starting to work, and again at six in the evening 
as they came back, preaching to them on the streets. 
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The head of this department in a great electric plant employing thousands of girls 
accepted Christianity and is now earnestly working to win all those under him. 
We see him at the lunch hour conducting a service of song, prayer, and gospel in- 
struction. How many of our Christian department heads in America do likewise? 


Perhaps each one of the fifty churches in Kobe has its 
share of the laborers among its members, but the great 
mass of these workers is as yet unreached by the gospel. 

The most widespread and far-reaching work for the 
laborers of Japan is unquestionably that of Mr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, the versatile preacher, author, philo- 
sopher, labor leader and saint of the Kobe slums. In 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe he has well-organized centers 
of work, and in addition, he is daily preaching to vast 
multitudes throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire. He is fairly idolized by the common people, 
and he is often referred to as “The Saint Francis of 
Japan,” or “The Leader of Young Japan.” His little 
book, The New Life Through God, published in 
August, has in four months had a sale running into 
the hundreds of thousands. 

Each of the great cities and some of the smaller 
ones have one or more Gospel Halls, situated on busy 
streets, where the gospel of salvation is preached to 
great crowds every night. Such places are not well 


suited to the building up of churches, but through them 
the gospel is heard by thousands who would not attend 


an ordinary church service. A most successful Gospel 
Hall is conducted in Kobe by an undenominational 
evangelistic body, and we often meet people who have 
heard the gospel. there. 

In Kobe a young Christian dentist, Dr. Ishihama, 
and I have something that probably does not exist any- 
where else in Japan:. it is an exclusive government per- 
mit for preaching Sunday afternoons in the Minatogawa 
Park. We have this exclusive privilege, a preaching 
monopoly, as it were, and all other requests for a simi- 
lar privilege, whether Christian or Buddhist, have been 
turned down. We get out with a drum, a hymn-sheet 
and two or three lusty voices, gather a crowd of a 
hundred or so people about us, and then take turns in 
preaching. After an hour or so of preaching we dis- 
tribute tracts and sell Testaments, and talk with those 
whose hearts have been touched. Sometimes :a hostile 
hearer will try to talk us down and make a disturbance 
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and more than once ‘a park attendant has marched the 
intruder off, saying, ‘““These people have a permit to 
speak here, and you have none; get out.” ‘Two weeks 
ago, a new park police, “who knew not Joseph,” stopped 
us and asked to see the permit. But the interruption 
merely served to draw for us a bigger crowd than the 
drum and our somewhat raucous singing could draw; 
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and while Dr. Ishihama showed the permit, I began 
preaching to the crowd. 

“For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth. It shall not return unto me void.” 





My “Honorable” Young Friends of Japan 


By JOHN HARPER BRADY ,Kochi, Japan, Evangelistic Work 


OU can always count on 
the children, and in Japan 


there are a lot of chil- 


dren! As few have yards in 
which to play. you will find 
them in the streets; playing 


their games of jumping squares, 
“or playing ball, or a thousand 

other things, and generally with 

the newest generation tied to 
their backs! They’s glad that 
you’ve come and if at all possi- 
ble for them to get away, you'll 
find a goodly number of them 
at the meeting that night—some still bearing their 
precious little burdens. 

What a fine little congregation they make! Take 
the one, for example, up there on the high plateau of 
Kubokawa. The grown-ups are still indifferent but 
they do let their children come. And oh, such lovable 
little folks they are! To be looked up to as their 
teacher and treated as their friend! To have them 
tug at your coat as you walk through the street with 
a group of them, and to feel a tiny hand slip trust- 
ingly into yours! 

There they are seated before you on the straw mat 
floors of the “Beautiful Horse Hotel.” Some thirty 
or forty of them, all who can read are there with the 
“Gospel of Luke” they have bought and with the 
little collection of hymns they have received. As happy 
and as reverent a little congregation as heart could 
desire. Minds and hearts that are open to the gos- 
pel, and better able to receive it and understand it 
because they have not yet been filled with that mass 
of superstition and error and knowledge of sin that 
make it so hard for the older ones. What a privilege 
to let the light into their minds before the darkness 
becomes too great, and to guide these little feet into 
the paths of righteousness before they learn too much 
of the ways of sin and death! _ 

_ “A little child shall lead them.” After the meet- 
Ing there is no end of bowing and cheery “Good 
Nights” before the last of them has scampered away, 
and you know that in many a home the little light 
in that home is going to shine brighter because of that 
hour you’ve had with them. One old lady whose grand- 
daughter attends, said to me a few months ago: “Mr. 
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Brady, sometimes I feel convinced that what you are 
teaching the children must be true and what I. ought 
to believe, too.” 7 

Last Christmas I could not be present at the en- 
tertainment that the children got up themselves. One 
of them, Miss Onishi, invited them all to come to her 
house. Her mother, although not a Christian, had 
given her permission to do so. Well, so many came, and 
the house was so smal] that a well-to-do next door 
neighbor asked them all over to her house! And 80 
the glad Christmas message entered yet another home. 


Now, here we are back at sea level at a small fish- 
ing village, some seventy-two miles from home. For 
lack of time and money we’ve never held night meet- 
ings here, but have had to content ourselves with just 
visiting the school. A warm welcome awaits us here 
any time we come. I generally pass by in the after- 
noon as school is ready to close. There is no audi- 
torium so the principal gives orders for only the two 
upper grades to meet in the classroom off to the right. 
One hundred and twenty or more crowd into that room! 
Sometimes the teachers come in, but whether they do 
or not the behaviour is excellent. English is not taught 
in schools of this grade, but I know the children 
will appreciate being taught a bit, and then, too, it 
helps disarm any criticism that might be levelled at 
the principal for letting me speak to the children. So 
always before the regular Bible talk I enjoy a few , 
minutes of English with them. : 


And what rewards are there, if any? Well, to be 
sailing through that village with “Model Miss T. Liz- 
zie,” to see the face of that sun-baked, wind-cracked 
fisherman-father or the face of that wrinkled, bent old 
grandmother change from gloom or expressionlessness 
to smiles of grateful appreciation in instant recogni- 
tion, to be at once followed by a most polite bow— 
well, I count that no little reward! 


I love those children, but not from any sense of 
duty. It’s easy to love them. This incident will 
show you why. Some of those children walk over 
five miles to school and I give them a lift whenever 
I can, and they are on their honor not to ride next 
time if it cuts out someone in the group that has not 
yet ridden! I was returning home one day and passed 
by after school was dismissed. I stopped along the 
coast road to take in some of the big group that was 
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headed in my direction. Those | 
who had ridden before stood aside 
while the rest climbed in. The 
car seemed running over with 
young humanity and so I started 
off, when one of the children said 
they didn’t mind squeezing in 
tighter so those other three boys 
could ride, if I didn’t mind! So 
we let them in, one by one, and 
it was some squeeze! I thought 
it was mighty generous in those 
children who seldom get a ride to 
be willing to make room for others 
who had so recently had a ride. 
A few miles further on we saw 
another group wearily making its 
way homeward. The children in 
the car asked me to please stop 
and let them get. out as they 
didn’t have as far to go now as 
the other group did and for me to 
please let them ride now. I think 
that showed a fine spirit. Don’t 


“Miss T. Lizzie,” 











Street Preaching with a Ford. 


you? And when I was ready to let this last crowd 
out two miles farther on, one dear little fellow wanted 











. Rodeheaver and Mr. Erickson hold a children’s way- 
side meeting with the Ford. 


Mr. 
sleeves, Rev. Mr. Ono just in front of 
him with Rev. Mr. Kuwada. 


to know when I’d be passing by 
again, and I began to think may- 
be he wanted to be ready for an- 
other ride! But what he really 
wanted to know for was that he 
might gather a mess of shellfish 
for me! (The next time I passed 
by on the homeward run was about 
2 A. M. and I didn’t have the 
heart to wake him up!) Now, 
this boy was the son of a poor 
fisherman and he just didn’t have 
nuthin’—’cept a heart of gold and 
a spirit of gratitude which he 
wished to show by doing, as others 
have done, what he could. You 
| couldn’t help loving such boys and 
| .girls as these, could you? 
Another fishing village a mile 
farther on where we often stop for 
the night, or speak at the school, 
or hold a roadside meeting, or a 
seaside one. How precious is the 
memory of the hours spent with 
these children! To recall such hours as that one at 
sunset when I was waiting for the young preacher on 
the boat from Kochi—A vacant lot on the road run- 
ning through the town and next to the steamship office 
where many were waiting for the boat. Around fifty 
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children responding to the call and gathering with 


their “hymn books.” An hour of song and study and 
prayer—the Lord’s prayer in concert, the repetition of 
a prayer as I had taught them, and then in perfect 
quietness and deepest reverence every head remaining 





Dr. and Mrs. Muore at a wayside meetiny for children. 
Dr. Moore spends much of his time at such work. 
He has held several such meeting in one day. 


bowed, I prayed. The Lord never seemed more really 
present than he did then. ‘How dear to my heart are 
the scenes of my youth,” but dearer far is the memory 
of such scenes as that! The experience itself is one 
that purifies and the memory is one that blesses. _ 

We are now exactly 100 miles from home. This 
is a small town two miles from the coast. Work has 
been done here for many years, a record of ups and 
down and little real progress. But we had put up 
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a nice little church and manse and so the young 
reacher and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Imanishi, were 
willing to stay on—and more than willing, for Mr. 
Imanishi felt the call of God to stay in this place so 
far away that few if any could be found willing to 
take his place, did he leave. Yet it seemed a pity 
for them to stay on here if the work was not to make 
greater progress. But what could we do that hadn’t 
been done? Partly as a solution for this but more 
to give the wife some definite work to do, as they 
had no children, I suggested that she start a kind 
of nursery for the children of parents who had to be 
away working most of the day. 

Mr. Imanishi already had plenty to do as he carried 
on work in several centers, but his wife, with few 
home duties, had a good deal of time on her hands 
and I felt some such work would make her happier 
and help her husband’s work. She readily consented 
to try her hand, but it was with considerable timidity 
and no little misgiving that she actually put her hand 
to it. Beginning with two or three tots, the work 
grew and grew until her husband had to help her— 
and how this did draw them together, working together 
for those children just made them love each other 
more! Well, they couldn’t say “no” and the nursery 
or kindergarten grew and grew until at sixty further 
growth was impossible! Are there any results other 
than what we are actually doing for the children? I 
think so! At our first mothers’ meeting there were 
more than twenty-five mothers, older sisters and one 
father present—and very few of these had ever before 
darkened a church door. And daily the Bible stories 
are being listened to not only by the children but by 
many of the mothers and older sisters when they have 
time to come. And when I go to the town now people 
speak to me who never troubled to speak before, and 
thank me for what “we” are doing for a child on 
grandchild of theirs. The King will some day have 
a highway running through Sukumo as a result of 
the truth that is finding its way into the hearts of 
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these children, and through them into their homes. 

And there are many other places, but away up in 
the high mountains, fifty-five miles northwest of home, 
there is a small group of children studying the “Gos- 
pel of Matthew” with me. Here we meet at the home 
of a poor old crippled woman whose invalid husband 
died last summer. A dear old soul and the children 
all love her. Of all the many pleasant memories 
that cluster around Shinden is one that is peculiarly 
precious—a visit from a five-year-old little boy. I 
was sitting on the floor of my room in the hotél (there 
being no chairs in such rooms) when he called out 
“Honorable, excuse me, please.”’ I told him to “Please 
honorably enter.” He had just come to make me 
a visit, one of the boys at the meeting the evening 
before. I was quite busy but I made him welcome 
and we had a good time together. He was quite de- 
lighted when I asked him if he liked to draw and 
if so to please draw something for me. He at once 
came over and sat down beside me, as much at ease 
as though I had been his older brother. And young 
as he was he could draw very well—and the first pic- 
ture he drew was one of an aeroplane, for young 
Japan is also getting “air-minded.” 

We have just reached the old United States on fur- 
lough and the memory of the places and faces I’ve 
just been speaking of are naturally fresh and vivid. 
But they always will be. Neither time nor distance 
can make us forget, even if we wanted to forget, those 
places which are so sacred and those boys and girls 
who are so dear to us. With us, won’t you pray for 
them? that the good seed may bear fruit and not be 
choked by the harmful teaching they will surely re- 
ceive in their schools, that knowing the one true and 
living God they may worship him and him only. 

And wouldn’t some of you who read these lines like 
to come over to Japan and love and be loved by such 
boys and girls as these? There are many who won't 
ever know what real Christian love is unless you come, 
nor will they know of the Saviour and his love! 





A Children's Missionary 


A letter from Dr. Charles A. Logan, Tokushima, 
Japan, gives this very interesting side light on the 
work of Harper Brady, one of our former students and 
now a missionary in that country: 

The children salute him as he drives through their 
towns. The boys come to attention when they see his 
car and give him a military salute, and the girls get 
on the side of the road and make a profound bow. 
This is a thing to be coveted in Japan or any country. 

The reason the children know Harper is because 
he is a real missionary, and he has frequently had 


meetings for them as he passed through the towns. He 
will gather them in an open space by the roadside, 
and give them well-printed hymns and the One Hun- 
dredth Psalm. It is a real religious service. He 
teaches them to read that psalm reverently together. 
The hymns are sung, and prayer is offered with bowed 
heads, and then the Bible story is related to them. 
The children love Harper, and that means everything. 
They will love his Saviour and Lord some day.” 


—The Biblical Seminary Bulletin, New York. N. Y. 































A Call at the Home of a Wealthy Japanese 


By MARY W. BUCHANAN, (MRS. W. McS.) Marugame, Japan, Evangelistic Work 


W JILL you go with me to 
visit Mrs. Tanaka? [| 


should like for you to 
see her beautiful home. That 
large house built in foreign 
style is hers, and formal guests, 
especially Americans or Euro- 
peans, are entertained there, 
but we are her friends, and 
will go to the beautiful house 
built in native style, which is 
her real home. Notice the well- 
kept garden—not a weed to be 
seen. The goldfish in that 
quaint little pool will come when you clap your hands. 
They expect some dainty morsel. See the little island 
in the center with a dwarf pine on it, and that minia- 
ture mountain in the shape of sacred Mt. Fuji. There 
used to be a shrine there, but since the Tanakas have 
accepted Christianity that has been done away with. 
As we have not time to tarry longer, we pass under 
a wistaria arbor, which fortunately is now in full bloom. 
These clusters of flowers hanging from the green, leafy 
roof are almost three feet long. Aren’t these beautiful 
stones in the walk? The woodwork of the entrance, 
the palm just inside the door, the polished doorstep 
and porch, all interest us. We call a greeting, “Gomen 
nasai!” and when the maid comes, we ask for the mis- 
tress. Soon Mrs. Tanaka comes to the door and with 
glad cordiality bids us come in. We remove our shoes 
and she gives each of us a pair of dainty straw sandals, 
then leads us through a long hall with beautifully pol- 
ished hardwood floors. You may wonder what kind 
of varnish they use, but the high polish comes only 
from constant rubbing with a damp cloth. 
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We pass room after room in which are white mats, 
three by six feet in size and more than an inch thick, 
closely fitted together to cover the whole floor. There 
is no furniture, but at one side on a slightly raised plat- 
form is a table, three or four inches high, on which is 
a vase of flowers. Mrs. Tanaka probably spent years 
learning to arrange flowers in the most artistic way, 
and perhaps it took her hours to select the right flowers 
and arrange them in these vases. 

When we have reached the room in which we are 
to be received, we slip off our sandals as we step on to 
the mats and sit down on the thick silk cushions our 
hostess brings us. Did you notice several young men 
studying in some of the rooms we passed? They are 
students who are being helped to get an education. 
Nearly every rich man, and some not so rich, have these 
poor boys as retainers that they may get the education 
every Japanese boy thinks he must have. 

Here comes our tea. I expected a servant to bring 
it, but pretty Kimi San, the beloved daughter of the 
house, has brought it. Before we leave Mrs. Tanaka, 
who has been a Christian for many years, tells us 
how happy she is that her husband has recently be- 
come a Christian, too. He often has to make long trips 
to different parts of the country. She says, “When my 
husband went away I always feared that I might never 
see him again, but now I am at peace, for even if he 
should never return, I know now that we will be to- 
gether some day in our heavenly home.” 

As our hostess bids us a gracious farewell, we are 
thanking our Heavenly Father, deep down in our hearts, 
that this charming woman is using her talents to win 
others to him. 





A Miracle of God 


By REV. CHAS. A. LOGAN, D. D., Tokushima, Evangelistic Work 


SPENT Passion Week this year in Nagasaki speak- 

ing in the Dutch Reformed Boys’ School. It was 

a privilege and blessing to me to speak before an 
audience of 350 students and teachers every day, and 
to think over the events of Passion week in the Life of 
the Master. 

Nagasaki is the Western Port of Japan, 500 miles 
from Tokushima. To Christians it is a place of great 
historic interest. Three hundred and eighty-two years 
ago, the great missionary, Francis Xavier, arrived in 
Japan and opened Catholic missions. Many other 
priests came, and for fifty years they preached with 
great zeal so that many thousands of Japanese were 


added to the Lord. The Christian influence was great 
and many of the feudal lords also became Christians. 
Then the scene changed. Hideyoshi became the 
ruler of Japan, and for a number of reasons he was 
opposed to Christianity. Other Franciscan priests came 
from the Philippine Islands, and settled in the capital 
and in direct disobedience of Hideyoshi’s command, 
they continued to preach the gospel. This made him 
furious and he seized twenty-six of them, marched 
them from Osaka to Nagasaki, a distance of over five 
hundred miles in the dead of. winter, had them cruci- 
fied on Mt. Tate in Nagasaki, and then made faith in 
Jesus a capital offense, and for many years made every 
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one trample on the crucifix to prove that he was not a 
Christian. Hundreds were put to death. The Chris- 
tian lords made their last stand at Shimahara near 
Nagasaki, and apparently Christianity was wiped off 
of the map of Japan. That was three hundred years 


ago. 


Anp Now FOT THE MIRACLE oF Gop 

While in Nagasaki I went out to see the Urakami 
Cathedral. It stands with two towers in the shape of 
a cross on a little hill in a suburb of Nagasaki. Sixty 
years ago when Japan was again opened to foreign 
commerce, this church again appeared on the map with 
two thousand Christians. They were persecuted again, 
and scattered throughout the provinces of Japan. There 
in front of the church was a tablet telling of the coun- 
tries into which they were exiled, the number of exiles, 
and the number of those who died from their hardships. 
In two years they were permitted to return. And now 
I wish you could see the church. There stands the 
martyr church with ten thousand members. I wor- 
shipped with them in the afternoon service of an hour. 
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There was no sermon, but a beautiful, reverent service, 
and this was followed by a funeral service of a woman 
ninety-six years of age, who was one of the exiles sixty 
years ago. I felt that I was seeing history right before 
my eyes. At the close of the service, I picked out the 
most intelligent man that I could find, and asked him, 
“How many members in this church?” “Ten thou- 
sand.” “How many of them go to church?” “Ten 
thousand,” he said. “But,” I objected, “I think there 
are not more than two thousand here now.” “That is 
true, but this is the fourth service of the day. We 
begin at five in the morning, then at half past eight, 
then at ten, then at three, and then at seven, and all of 
the ten thousand members come to church.” I pinched 
myself to see if I was alive, and looked again into 
their faces to see if they were Japanese, and every one 
of them were. And then I gathered up my faith, and 
came on home, believing that the same Lord Jesus will 
do that for me, and will raise up my messages, and 
bring them to life, and raise up ten thousand of Chris- 
tians in Tokushima field too. 





How to Increase Missionary Efficiency 
Without Increasing the Expense 


By J. W. ALLEN, Bulape, Africa, Evangelistic and Educational Work 


N SOME ways, at least, the 
missionary effort of the 
Southern Presbyterian 

Church has decreased rather 
than increased in the last few 
years. Our missionaries are 
becoming fewer and the funds 
are far from sufficient to carry 
on the work. We have just 
called a Mission Meeting to 
consider how we could care for 
a five per cent cut of the 
-budget made necessary this 
year. All who love the Lord grieve over these condi- 
tions which seem to indicate clearly a lowered spiritual 
state in our Church, or among our missionaries. It is 
hot my purpose, however, at this time to speak of these 
things, for as great as is our need for men and, money, 
there is a still greater need, and one which can be sup- 
plied without money, though I will not say without 
cost. And it is the ones that sorrow most over the 
need that can best supply the other. : 

Not only will this meet the greatest need, but it will 
afford the most speedy relief. Time is taken to make 
drives, raise funds and find men; God says, “Before 
they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking 
I will hear.” “I was told while in America on our last 
furlough that God must surely be going to use such in- 
ventions as the radio to more rapidly spread his gospel. 
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This may be true, but God long ago invented a more 
rapid method when he taught men to pray. “All power 
in heaven and on earth” can be turned on the moment 
we truly bend the knee-switch. Is not the shortage of 
men and money a call to those who believe that God 
is and that he is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him, to become missionaries by intercession ? 

One who keeps the Prayer Calendar near and reads 
the Church papers will not lack material with which 
to make up a prayer list. It might be well, however, 
to make a few general suggestions from our own station 
which can, no doubt, be duplicated on all our mission 
fields. 

1. Our industrial workers and builders daily face 
a large number of workmen, whose bodies are usually 
equal to the task assigned them. These men also pos- 
sess precious souls that might find the door of eternity 
open to them through the pay book, if some one but 
prays. Help make your missionary a builder for 
eternity, and his workline an opportunity for preaching 
the gospel of salvation to lost men. 

2. During the school terms we are in constant con- 
tact with hundreds of children, who furnish our most 
direct touch with the people about us. These children 
have bright minds and are learning much from the 
books of the foreigner, but there are still more impor- 
tant lessons of the heart which the Holy Spirit can 
teach them. Prayer can swell the songs they sing into 
true anthems of praise to a God they know, and make 
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the Word they commit to memory something living and 
real, “able to make them wise unto salvation.” 

3. Some of the pupils in our boarding schools come 
from villages and even tribes that are without a teacher 
or preacher. What tremendous posssibilities they hold 
out to men of prayer who have faith to believe that a 
mere child indwelt by God’s Holy Presénce may draw 
whole villages and tribes to himself. May they not be 
the links, welded in the fiery furnace of love, which 
God has placed in the hands of his intercessors with 
which to join the multitudes who are now in darkness 
to the Saviour of Light? 

4. The sick come in large numbers from great dis- 
tances. They come even from beyond the territory pre- 
empted by our Mission, some plodding eighteen weary 
days or more to find the Foreign Medicine Man who 
works wonders in the name of the God of Mercy. At 
times they say to the doctor, “You are a god to us.” 
How dense the darkness, yet how great the opportunity ! 
The multitude comes to God’s missionary as they came 
to God’s Son, drawn chiefly by the desire of relief from 
bodily suffering. In his great love Christ healed them, 
but his heart yearned for that which was within; he 
knew that the sin-sick could only be healed by his own 
life blood and he withheld not even that remedy, for 
he had compassion on them as sheep without a shep- 
herd. Will these depart from us only with healed 
bodies which yet must suffer and die? Or will they 
go away with souls made whole forever, and carry a 
new story of hope to lands sunken in sin? Prayer 
can scatter the Word through these patients to our hos- 
pital, as the wind scatters the seed over the distant 
prairie; prayer can prepare the soil in the village be- 
yond and make the Word so productive that it will 
bring forth thirty, sixty and even an hundredfold. Only 
eternity will reveal to what distance prayer has car- 
ried the living seed. 

5. The native evangelists are the key to our work 
from a human standpoint. They are so few that they 
too must be multiplied by prayer; they are so weak 
that they must be strengthened by prayer. There are 
perhaps as many in all as ten tribes subject to the 
Baluba King, for whom our station at Bulape is re- 
sponsible. At present there are only four of these tribes 
that have more than one evangelist, two have only one, 
the rest have none. They are “without God and with- 
out hope in the world.” Pause to ask yourself what 
that means. How cold our hearts when faced with 
such awful facts! Did you ever ask yourself “Why was 
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I born in a Christian land?” What if you were born 
in a heathen land without hope forever? We cannot 
answer these questions. God in his wonderful provid- 
ence has placed us where we are, but for what pur- 
pose? There can be but one reason—To know him 
and to make him known. What a glorious thing that 
none need fail to meet this responsibility, because if 
we cannot go, even if we cannot give, we still may do 
our share. God himself offers to take our place in 
whatever part of the world we direct our prayer. God 
himself is the Missionary of the intercessor. Make this 
fact real to yourself and to us. 

6. One of the lessons that Dr. Smith taught us dur- 
ing his visit to the Congo Mission was taken from the 
Parable of the Talents. He pictured one as saying, 
“Lord, I want to be a ten-talent man, but I have only 
one talent,” and the Lord answered his prayer, so he 
gained other ten talents. This helps me to express what 
I intended above. Dr. Smith meant that by deeper 
consecration and greater effort we could multiply our 
efficiency. We come into larger service as we yield 
ourselves more completely to God’s Spirit. Cannot 
others also help by prayer to increase our efficiency, 
that every effort may manifest tenfold more power? 
Christ says, “If you pray—I will do.” 

No doubt we have all marveled at the twelfth verse 
of the fourteenth chapter of John’s Gospel where Jesus 
tells us that we will do the same kind of work in “qual- 
ity” that he did, and even more in “quantity.” “He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall he do.” Does 
not verse fourteen give the answer, “If ye ask anything 
in my name, J will do it.” As we pray, Christ himself 
works. He works through the new power which he 
sent forth after his resurrection and ascension, when 
the day of Pentecost was fully come. We are truly 
grieved when we consider the small drain that we have 
made upon the large material resources of our great 
Church; are we less guilty in the face of the small 
demands we have made upon the infinite spiritual re- 
sources of God? The cut has come and we must go 
forward as best we can, but “the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened, that he cannot save; neither his ear heavy, 
that he cannot hear.” Only our own shortcomings 
stay that mighty power. al 

May God’s intercessors so pray that the missionaries 
will be forced to stand aside to gaze and wonder at what 
God hath wrought. 
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Gunpei Yamamuro, Commissioner and 
Territorial Commander of the 


Salvation Army of Japan 


The following extracts from the life of Gunpei Yamamuro are taken from the manuscript prepared by 
his daughter, and sent to us by Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Tokyo, Japan.—Ep1ror. 


for Peace.” Gunpei Yama- 

muro was born on August 20, 
1872, and was the eighth and last 
child born in the family. His 
mother was forty-one years old 
when he was born, and she was es- 
pecially fond of him. Though she 
knew not the true God, yet she re- 
tired night and morning to a little 
room and there, alone, she prayed 
as best she could to a God she did 
not know. Feeling that her prayers 
alone were not enough, she also de- 
cided on an act of self-denial. In 
the little mountain village fresh 
meat and fish were almost unknown 
luxuries. Eggs were the essential 
substitute. Yet this mother decided 
to sacrifice eggs. And though her son, when he be- 
came a man, tried hard to get her to break her vow 
that her body might receive the necessary nourishment 
from eggs, she held to her vow till the day of her 
death at seventy years, and never ate an egg. Only 
those who know what this sacrifice entails, how much 
an egg would have meant in the daily round of rice 
and pickle and tea, can realize the strength of her 
love for the child, and how much her vow meant to 
her. And who can tell how much that vow, and 
adhering to it so strongly, influenced the young man 
in his career. 

The father was well educated; was a landowner 
and farmer. But owing to a famine and being over 
generous in helping the poor, he was reduced to very 
straightened circumstances. Sick children in the 
family also depleted his finances. Of the eight chil- 
dren, only four survived. 

Gunpei started to school when he was- five years 
old. The village school was so poor that he had to 
carry his own desk from home to use. The first day 
he went to sleep in school, this made him so ashamed 
a he reseloved never to do so again, and he never 

id. maa acta: 

His parents were anxious for him to have more 
advantages than they eould afford to give him, so they 
allowed him to be adopted into the family of their 
relative, Mr. Sugimoto, and Gunpei left home at the 
age of eight years. 

His new father was a pawnbroker and his shop was 
filled continually with the poor and hungry, so young 
Gunpei had much opportunity for studying this class 
of people. He once went to a home on business and 


: name Gunpei means “War 
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saw a mother whc had no bedding, 
wrap her baby in a mosquito net 
one cold January day. At another 
time a man pawned his last cooking 
vessel and could no longer prepare 
warm food for himself. These things 
impressed him deeply. 

Mr. Sugimoto took great interest 
in the boy’s education and besides 
sending him to school, employed a 
special teacher, a staunch Confu- 
cian, to teach him the classics. This 
teacher was very careful in his life 
and earnest in keeping all the laws 
of his strange belief. 

At first Mr. Sugimoto thought of 
sending Gunpei to Tokyo to school, 
but fearing he would not come: back 
to the pawnbroker business, changed 
his mind. This so angered Gunpei that he ran away. 
He was caught and brought back. However, after 
several attempts to get away he was finally successful 
and reached Tokyo almost penniless. He got a job in 
a type foundry in Tsukiji, receiving only a few sen a 
day. He worked industriously and rose to better posi- 
tions and increased salary until he could afford a few 
cheap books in addition to his food. 

After trying several times, and failing, to get Gun- 
pei to come home, Mr. Sugimoto disinherited him. 
Then Gunpei took back his old name of Yamamuro. 

Some of Gunpei’s work-mates told him that in or- 
der to be great and strong, he must drink and smoke. 
So he got some saké and a pipe, but he was distressed 
at the after effects of these indulgences. 

About this time, when he was sixteen years of age, 


he one day saw some young men holding an open-air # 


meeting. On inquiry he found that they called them- 
selves Christians. This was the first knowledge he 
had of such people. He did not understand all they 
said, but concluded they were good people, trying to 
make the world better. He became much interested, 
attended their meetings and gave his heart to God. He 
asked to be baptized but as he got no definite answer 
to his request, he supposed he was too shabby in his 
old cast-off policeman’s uniform. So one day, during 
a heavy thunderstorm, he mounted the roof of his 
boarding house, threw off his dirty clothes and bap- 
tized himself in the pouring rain. Some power seemed 
to descend on him and take possession of him and he 
has been a changed man ever since. 

He continued attending both the open-air and in- 
doors meetings and took part whenever he could get 
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an opportunity. He spent a good deal of time hold- 
ing open-air meetings himself. He obtained some 
Christian literature and read to his work-mates, but 
they couldn’t understand it. Feeling the need for 
Christian literature written in the language of the com- 
mon working people, he decided to write for them. 
His “Common People’s Gospel,” written in 1900, is 
now in its 260th edition. 260,000 copies have been 
published since 1900. The average sale now is 10,000 
copies a year. They sell for about 12% cents (25 
sen) a copy. 

His zeal so impressed a gentleman that monetary 
aid was promised, so long as he continued doing 
Christian work. He, therefore, gave up his work in 
the shop and concentrated all his efforts on Christian 
work. In his new mission, he finally became a leader 
of the youth and invited Mr. Tokutomi, then the 
editor of the Kokumin No Tomo, a strong political 
and social reform paper, to speak. Mr. Tokutomi 
spoke on “The Power of Character,” dealing largely 
with the life of Mr. Niijima, the President of the 
Doshisha Christian College at Kyoto. Mr. Toku- 
tomi had graduated from there and had been greatly 
impressed with Mr. Niijima, who was a most earnest 
Christian. Consumed by a great desire to attend this 
college and come under the influence of Mr. Niijima, 
young Yamamuro left Tokyo for Kyoto. He spent 
one summer preaching in Takahashi, a village near 
his home. He knew only two songs, “Stand Up for 
Jesus” and “Bringing in the Sheaves.” These he sang 
continually. As he had no tracts, he tore his Bible 
to pieces and distributed the leaves. 

His first convert was the Postmaster’s wife, and she 
finally led her whole family to God. Even the little 
baby, who used to nestle on her back as she attended 
the open-air meetings and listened to the young 
preacher, afterwards became a minister of the gospel. 

George Mueller visited Japan about this time. Gun- 
pei was unable to hear him, but he found a copy of 
his address on prayer and copied it out word for 
word, that he might study it. He decided if God did 
such great things for George Mueller through prayer, 
he would do the same for him. Though he had little 
money, he became a candidate for the Doshisha College 
and successfully passed the examinations. The open- 
ing term was approaching and Gunpei was worried 
about the necessary money. One of his fellow stu- 
dents, Mr. Yoshida, who was a great Bible student, 
was reading his Bible one day when a voice seemed 
to tell him to put the words of the Scriptures into 
practice. When he thought of someone to help, 
Yamamuro came into his mind as-one most needy. 
Yoshida got a job of carrying “milk from the home of 
a missionary, who kept a cow, to the homes of other 
missionaries, and the money he made*thereby, he gave 
to Yamamuro. Yamamuro thought he was well off 
and accepted the money, never knowing how it was 
earned till Yoshida was forced to leave college on ac- 
count of ill health, Mr. Yoshida afterwards became 
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a minister and the friendship between him and Yama- 
muro has always remained warm and cordial. 

Having lost his source of income, Yamamuro took 
up odd jobs, such as painting, cook for the dormitory, 
etc. Then came a long break when he found no work. 
He searched everywhere, and prayed much about it, 
though he said nothing to his dormitory mates. Dur- 
ing this period he had to visit nearby towns for the 
week-end meetings. He was weak from lack of food 
as he had gone several days without any and he felt 
unable to meet the people on the highway, so he took 
a side lane. Making his weary way along this lane 
he came to a tree full of persimmons. As one tree 
was near the fence, he knocked off a persimmon, 
hoping to satisfy his hunger, but the fruit was bitter 
and he threw it away in disgust. Then he realized 
that he had taken that which was not his. He sank 
down on his knees and prayed to God for forgiveness 
and for greater faith, then plodded on. Arriving at 
the town, the people welcomed him, fed him well, 
though they knew nothing of his circumstances, and 
God richly blessed him during that week-end. 

Returning to his dormitory, he still had no work, 
no money and no food. On the tenth day he was 
faint and swooned away. In a dream he saw his 
mother holding a glass of milk out to him, when he 
stretched. out his hand for it, he awoke to find it a 
dream. He set himself to praying more earnestly, 
and while he prayed some one knocked on the door. 
‘It was a messenger from the Secretary of the college 
asking if he would take the position of gate-keeper 
at the college. A job, money, food and education! 
God’s answer to faith and prayer. 

The great earthquake of the Nobi District occurred 
while he was in college. He went down to Okayama 
to assist Mr. Ishii with his Orphanage, which was in 
the devastated district. It was necessary to move this 
institution to better surroundings, and Yamamuro 
found a suitable place in Nagoya, but he had no 
money and 200 yen was needed. He returned to college 
and during the Christmas recess he set out to get the 
necesssary 200 yen. He tramped all over Tokyo and 
Yokohama. He had no overcoat, so wrapped himself 
in a borrowed blanket, and he wore his shoes without 
socks. Finally a gentleman in the ice business gave 
him 100 yen, and a minister who had received 100 
yen from America to help in some charitable case, 
gave the other hundred. Others gave, and soon he 
had more than was necessary and the building was 
bought and the Orphanage transferred. 

Soon after this he graduated from Doshisha College 
and became assistant minister for six months. He 
did not like the ideas of the minister, so he resigned 
to do more work among the poor. He spent a little 
time as a rural preacher in Okayama, then journeyed 
to Tokyo and became a carpenter, studying his fel- 
low men and trying to influence them for God. 

About this time the Salvation Army arrived in 
Japan. Yamamuro had heard of them, for while he 
was in college, Mr. Ishii of the Orphanage had fallen 


Foreign 
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sick and had asked a senior student to come and 
read and translate to him William Booth’s “Darkest 
England and the Way Out.” Yamamuro went along 
to write down the translation. Later Mr. Ishii sent 
him to see the Europeans who came to start the work, 
and to tell him his impressions. He was much im- 
pressed by them. They gave him.a copy of the 
“Soldiers Regulations,” which he read, and seeing 
more of the work of the Salvation Army decided to 
become one of them. He was accepted and became 
the first Japanese Cadet, then the first Lieutenant in 
Japan. He was now twenty-three years of age. His 
salary was Y. 8.00 a month. He decided he was not 
worth this and asked for a reduction and received 
Y. 6.00. He volunteered to look after the gate during 
the meetings. He was sitting here one night when 
an old friend, who could not believe that Yamamuro 
was in so humble a post, passed into the meeting. 
The next night the friend returned to make sure about 
it. He was so impressed that he soon after became 
a Salvationist and an officer. This man is now known 
as Colonel Yabuki, one of our oldest and most re- 
spected officers, who has done a great work for God 
in Japan. 

Yamamuro was given the duty of training newly 
accepted Cadets, editing The War Cry and looking 
after the Corps. In the first year, the Salvation Army 
opened five stations, had 500 converts and made over 
ten officers. They were all very poor and the officers 


many times had to go without food, but they perse- 
vered. | %] 

Yamamuro met Miss Sato, who had volunteered to 
teach the European officers Japanese and Japanese 
customs. She was of the Samurai class, well-educated 


and a school teacher. He told her of the life of 
Catherine Booth and she became much interested. She 
and Yamamuro were eventually married in a Methodist 
Hall in Tokyo—there being no Army Hall large enough 
to hold the 260 guests who attended. This was the first 
Salvation Army wedding in Japan. Miss Sato, realiz- 
ing what her life was to be, asked her relatives and 
friends to give her, as wedding presents, strong, dark- 
colored durable clothes, suitable for her life and work. 

On one occasion Yamamuro was imprisoned for three 
days for blocking traffic in a street on which there was 
not even a rickshaw at the time of arrest. Two others 
with him were imprisoned for twelve days. These 
friends were separated, their clothes taken from them, 
and they were put in, separate cells. They were given 
only a couple of thin blankets to keep them warm at 
night. There was a hole in the wall of the prison, 
through which friends could throw food to them. 
Yamamuro spent a great part of the first night of his 
imprisonment thinking about Bunyan. He also thought 
of the Beatitudes, “Blessed are they which are per- 
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secuted for righteousness sake.” As he had no Bible, 
he spent Sunday in prayer. At the end of three days 
he was let out, but the others were kept in. He had 
been much worried about their longer stay and had 
prayed that they might be given warmer clothing. To 
his joy he heard they were given extra blankets. 

During the stay of Commissioner Bullard in Japan, 
the Army became very active in the interest of girls 
in licensed quarters. Through a special issue of The 
War Cry, in 1900, they were able to attract consider- 
able attention to this matter and aided in bringing 
about a modification of the existing law, making it 
easier for girls to gain their freedom. During that 
year, statistics show that 10,000 girls gained their 
freedom. In Tokyo alone the number was reduced from 
6,871 to 5,158. Yamamuro, as well as others, was 
seriously mistreated at this time, and they bear the 
scars of their wounds yet. 

After William Booth visited Japan, Yamamuro wrote 
his life and published it. This is now out of print but 
was exceedingly popular and even now sells in second- 
hand stores for more than the original price. Yama- 
muro translated for Booth in all his meetings. 

Commissioner Yamamuro has written and translated 
over 40 books and more than 100 different tracts and 
pamphlets. He has visited England four times, as 
well as visiting other countries in connection with his 
work in the Salvation Army. During a six-months’ 
term, two years ago, while attached to the International 
Headquarters he carried out the following program: 
visited 16 different countries; attended 512 meetings; 
addressed 147 Japanese meetings, having a total at- 
tendance of more than 28,000; spoke in English to 
European audiences 204 times; saw 1,556 kneel at the 
mercy seat; visited 179 institutions. 

He is known in Japan as an orator and a most 
eloquent evangelical preacher. He has made an ex- 
tensive study of the classics, proverbs and the art of 
story telling. He has invitations to address student 
bodies and colleges. On one occasion, recently, he 
addressed 1,800 students, and 300 volunteered for 
Christ. 

Commissioner Yamamuro has been raised to Court 
Rank by the Emperor; given the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure, Medal with Blue Ribbon for Social work; 
presented with a silver cup engraved with the imperial 
seal, and accompanied with Y200.00; also a gold cup 
and certificate of Merit by the Minister of Justice. 

He is the first Asiatic to have attained the rank of 
Lieutenant Commissioner in the Salvation Army, and 
the command of a territory. 

He keeps a prayer book in which are written over 
600 names, and these he prays for continually, and has 
had many wonderful answers to his prayers. 
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Missionary Departures and 


Arrivals 


Departures 


Africa—Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger. Mrs. Kel- 
lersberger, née Julia Lake Skinner, known to 
all our Southern Presbyterian Church, goes 
out as new missionary to Africa, she and 
Dr. Kellersberger were married in Mt. Berry, 
Ga., February 3, 1930. : 
Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson, Jr. SO LE Mrs. B. R. Kellersberger. 
Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Anderson. Mrs Ander- 
son goes out as a new missionary to Africa. 
Mrs. Anderson was Miss Eva Hawes Stafford, 
of Louisville, Ky., and received her educa- 
tion in Louisville High School; Normal and 
B. S. from University of Louisville. 


China—Miss Lucy A. Fletcher, new missionary to 
China. 
Miss Fletcher is from Augusta, Ark., and re- 
ceived her education in Augusta High School; 
Galloway Woman’s College, A. B. degree; 
and the Biblical Seminary of New York. _—Y ' 
She goes out to do evangelistic work. we wor y 


Korea—Miss Elizabeth J. Shepping. Mrs. V. A. Anderson. Miss Margaret Pritchard. 
Miss Margaret Pritchard, R. N., new mis- R. N. 
sionary to Korea. 
Miss Pritchard is from Warm Springs, Va., 
and received her education in the Hilsboro, 
W. Va. High School; a full course in the 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va.; Hi A d T 
and her course in nursing in the Presbyterian laaen ireasure 
Hospital in New York. 





What did the Japanese Church present to our 
Mission as a token of appreciation? 


Arrivals . What was the occasion of the presentation? 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker. By Want names is Kagawa referred to in Japan, 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Neville. y the common people? 


’ China—Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Hamilton. : a Ring's peat have Dr. Myers and Dr. 
Miss Lois Young. inama in Kobe 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Junkin. . Under whose influence did Kagawa accept Christ? 
Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Womeldorf. . Tell something of Kagawa’s Seminary days. 
Japan—Rev. H. C. Ostrom. . How many members has the Urakami Cathedral? 
Rev. C. A. Logan. . How many attend church? 
Mrs. H. W. Myers. | Who is the Children’s Missionary? 
K pie oe Miller. Why did the little Japanese boy want to know 
Mies teres nas when Mr. Brady would pass his way again? 
Mies. Anne McOners, . What kind of work is Mrs. Imanishi doing? 
Miss Esther E. Kestler. ‘ What unselfish act did the school boys who rode 
Miss Meta Biggar. with Mr. Brady perform? 
Miss Ada McMurphy. . Is work among the children of Japan counting? 
Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage. . How was Gunpei baptized? 
Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Cumming. What were some of the direct answers to the 
Mexico—Miss E. V. Lee. prayers of Commander Yamamuro? 
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The White Snake God 


By MARY F. SMYTHE 


Do people really worship snakes in Japan? We know 
that Japan is today one of the leading nations of the 
world! But only yesterday I saw the white snake god 
and its worshipers. 

A young friend of mine, Miss Ito, was in a hospital 
all last summer and was then advised to go to a quiet 
pace in the country for six months. Her mother found 
two nice sunny rooms for her with a family about two 
miles out of Nagoya, where I live. 

When I went to see her, taking as a gift some of the 
huge Japanese persimmons which are especially good 
in fall, I was met by the old lady who is mistress of 
the house. She showed me to the guest room in which 
Miss Ito is living. When our greetings were finished, 
I looked around and discovered a white stone snake, 
coiled up on a stand in front of a new wooden shrine. 
The Japanese call the box in which they keep their 
idols a shrine, 

Miss Ito saw my surprise and laughed. “Are you 
looking at the snake?” she said. “I just hate to see 
it, so I turn my back toward it as much as I can.” 

“Does it have to stay in your room?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “when I first came and found it 
here, my mother asked the old lady to move it, but 
she said it must stay in that spot till the thirteenth 
of next month. Then they will move the shrine out 
in the garden, and the snake will be put inside it. Do 
you see that old grey shrine on the pile of rocks under 
the maple tree? They are giving the snake god a new 
shrine, and are worshiping it for a month in here, 
8o it will get used to its new home.” 

I went closer and there in front of the snake was a 
smaller stand with offerings of rice, salt and wine. A 
little branch of the sacred sasaki tree was standing by 
the snake. Above the shrine hung a scroll, with a 
painting of a snake by a famous artist. 

When the old lady found I was interested in the 
snake, she invited me to come out on the thirteenth, 
when they would have a ceremony of putting the snake 
in the new shrine. 
they would not be shocked if I took some pictures. 
Going out on the bus with me was a retired army 
officer in his ceremonial clothes, who got off the bus 
when I did, and preceded me up the hill. When we 
reached the house, we were introduced, and I found he 
was the brother of the old lady’s husband, who had 
died fifteen years ago. Miss Ito had told the family I 
wanted to take pictures, and they were all delighted 
at the idea. The new shrine was in place. On the 
steps in front of the snake were all kinds of offerings— 
a large rice cake on the left, wine in front, and apples 
on the right. Below were vegetables, flowers and 
oranges. Some of the offerings had the names of the 
members of the family attached. 

After I had taken some pictures, the two priests 
arrived. and IT thought I would have to put up my 


I went with my camera, hoping: 
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camera and get out of the way. But not at all, the 
priests, one in white robes, and one in blue, opened 
the suitcase they brought with them, put on their black 
gauze bonnets, got out their white horse-tail wands and 
the sacred branches of sasaki and went about their 
service. 

While this long service was going on, the family, 
which consisted of the old lady, her widowed daughter- 
in-law, and lively little granddaughter, were walking 
about and talking as if nothing unusual were happen- 
ing. I took a p.cture of them and of the priests when 
they turned round and faced us, waving the sacred 
branch with its white paper streamers. The old gentle- 
man first, then the two women, bowed in front of him 
and were blessed. The man-servant grinned and said 
he didn’t want to be blessed, and Miss Ito and I also 
declined politely. 

When I went back with Miss Ito to her room we 
found a large meal ready and waiting for me—rice 
wrapped in seaweed, dried devil-fish, and all sorts of 
special food served only on great occasions. I was 
trying to get Miss Ito to help me eat this big meal 
when the hospitable old lady came in and insisted 
that all was for me. There was another trayful for 
Miss Ito. When she went out again we wrapped up 
what we were unable to eat, and I put it in the bundle 
with my camera. 

Meantime my friend had been telling me of the white 
snake god. About twenty years ago the old lady’s hus- 
band found a large white snake in his garden. It was 
chased and teased by the neighbors, so he felt sorry 
for it, and dug for it a home in the roots of a large 
maple tree. The snake lived happily under this tree 
for a while, then one day the man fell ill, and at the 
same time the snake disappeared and a spring began 
to flow where the hole had been He consulted a famous 
priest who told him he would get well when the 


spring dried up. The priest said the white snake was ——™ 


a god, with power to cure all kinds of sickness, and 
he had sent the spring as a sign that the man would 
recover. Sure enough when the spring dried up, in a 
few months, the man was well. So he set up this image 
of the white snake and worshipped it faithfully. He 
has been dead fifteen years, but his widow and brother 
keep up the shrine, believing that the white snake will 
protect the family from illness. 

The old officer told me that he had sent his son to 
a Christian kindergarten in Nagoya, and the boy was 
now going to the Methodist High School near my 
home. Perhaps he may become a Christian and lead 
his father out of this superstition. Miss Ito is a most 
earnest, enthusiastic Christian, who is eager to win 
those about her into the kingdom of the true God. 
Let us pray that she may be able to lead that family 
to faith in the only God who can really help them in 
time of trouble. 















































Story of Japan 


Away on the other side of the world, across the big 
Pacific Ocean, there are many beautiful islands that 
we call Japan. This: name really means “Sunrise 
Land.” Hundreds and hundreds of years ago, when 
the people living along the coast of China waked up 
every morning, the first thing they did was to look 
out across the sea. And there coming to them from 
the east, they saw the sun, looking like a great ball 
of fire rising up out of the water. Where does it come 
from they asked in wonder. 

“We know,” cried the sailors, “we know. It comes 
from some great islands across the sea to the east of 
us. We have been there in our ships and have seen 
the sun rise right up from behind the big mountains 
on the shore.” 

“The sailors ought to know,” thought the people. So 
they began to call the islands Chi-pen-kue, a queer 
Chinese name which means “Sunrise Land.” 

By and by the people who lived on the islands heard 
about the new name the people of China had given 
them. 

“A very good name,” they said, “a very good name. 
The sun belongs to us. Of course it rises here.” So 
they began to call their islands Nippon, which means 
“Sunrise Land.” The Chinese name Chi-pen-kue was 
gradually changed to Japan. 

Compared with the United States, Japan is a very 
small country. Take forty little boxes and think of 
them all together as the size of your country, then in 
one of them you have Japan. Yet in this one box you 
have one-half as many people as there are in these 
forty boxes. 

There are four large islands in Japan and over three 
thousand small ones. 

The Japanese have a beautiful legend as to the origin 
of their country. As the story goes a wonderful rain- 
bow came down from the sky bearing on its arch a 
fair god. The rainbow found a resting place on the 
sea, and the god dropped his great spear into the water, 
and as he raised it, there was a shower of drops, which 


hardened as they touched the water and thus formed 
the four thousand islands of which Japan is formed. 

Japan is one of the most beautiful countries in the 
world. There are great mountains covered with trees, 
valleys, lakes, rivers and the beautiful great Inland 
Sea. And the flowers! Nowhere in the world are 
there so many beautiful flowers as in Japan. 

There are curious things as well as beautiful ones 
to be seen in Japan. The cats have no tails and some 
of the chickens have very long ones—with feathers 
measuring from ten to twelve feet. Chickens of this 
kind are kept in bamboo cages and when they are let 
out their wonderful tail feathers are rolled up in paper 
to keep them from getting spoiled. But the poor pus- 
sies! If one of them is born with a tail, it is usually 
cut off, for nobody in Japan wants a cat with a tail. 
They have horses and oxen and dogs, just as we do, 
but very few sheep. A missionary says that during all 
the years he was in Japan, the only sheep he ever saw 
were at a menagerie in cages like lions and tigers! 

I am sorry to tell you that Japan is a land of idols. 
There are thousands and thousands of them in the 
temples all over the country. You see them on the 
mountains and by the roadside and the houses are 
full of them. 

The largest idol in Japan is fifty feet high, as tall 
as a four-story house. Perhaps if you ever go to Japan, 
you may climb up into this idol’s lap as a missionary 
once did. While he was sitting there he began to 
sing: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow 
Praise Him all creatures here below.” 

“What are you doing up there?” asked the priests 
who stood below. 

“I am praising the true God,” replied the missionary. 

And it is of this true God that the Japanese are so 
ignorant and of whom they have such great need. And 
just think how splendid it would be and how happy 
it would make the dear Lord, if all the little Japanese 
children could sing of His love for them as our chil- 
dren do. 


Junior Program for September 1930 


TOPIC—JAPAN 


Catt to WorsHrp—“Saviour Like a Shepherd Lead 
Us” (Played softly). Life and Service Hymns 
No. 253. 

Lorps PRAYER IN CONCERT 

Sonc—‘“Saviour Like a Shepherd Lead Us”—2 verses. 

Scripture Reaprnc—Psalm 23 repeated in concert. 

PraYER—For a blessing on the work of our mission- 
aries among the children of Japan that they 
may be early led to accept Christ as their 
Saviour, and that they may lead others to ac- 
cept him. 

MINUTES 

Rott Cart—Answer with 
Service. 

BusINEss 


a verse of Scripture on 


CoLLECTION SONG AND OFFERING 

Story—“The Story of Japan.” 

Story—“The White Snake God.” 

Qvu1z—What do you know about Japan? 

Sonc—“The Light of the World is Jesus.” Life and 
Service Hymns, No. 86. 

PraveEr—That God will call some of us to help give 
Japan the gospel and that we may answer, 
“Here am I.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 

For additional material, Mr. Brady’s article in the 
Foreign Mission Section of this issue of TH SURVEY 
will be of interest to the children—“My ‘Honorable’ 
Young Friends of Japan.” 
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AFRICO-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 
Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
loam Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via oe _Town). 
, Miss Virginia. 
pr Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Bulape, 1915. ; 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Chapman, Dr. J. W. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. James L. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 


Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
{Setser, Miss Eleanora. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 
*Black, Miss Ida M. 
*Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J.. K. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
fMiller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs, T. Th. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 
Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C, Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa). 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
‘Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 
Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs, Earl S. 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
In Language School 

Rev. T. K. Morrison, c/o Dr. 

Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, 
34, Brussels, Belgium. 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 

po Bello, 1912. 


(Address, Campo —_ E. de Minas, - 
zil) 


razil), 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
Miss Ruth B. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, , E. de Minas, 


Calhoun, R. ’ 
n, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
fammon, Mrs. S. R. 
nnicutt, Mr. and . B. 
night, Mr. pale gna gs - 
,Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Oliveira, 1923. 
Oliveira, E, 


(Address, de Minas, 
Baker, Rev on Mrs. Frank F 
Maychant, Miss Genevieve. 


Wm. J., 





Dourades, Matte Grosso, 
razil, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, 


Brazil.) 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs, A. S. 


V: 1920. 
(Address, Lm E. de Minas, 
* Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and. Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, Parahyba E. de Para- 
hyba, Brazil). 

e (Pernambuco), 1873. 


Recif 
(Address, Collegio ngelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil). 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo 


ys 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Knox. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, 

Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. —~ *Mrs. W. H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.). 
*Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


Che., China). 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian. Church 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 


*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 


Shanghai, China). 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China). 


Reaves, Rev, and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 


*Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 


Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsiananfa, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China). 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 


*Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 


Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 


tMatthes, Miss Hazel. 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P 
tRowland, Miss Wilmina. 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China). 


Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs. L. 8S. (M. D.) 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 

Vinson, Rev. J. W. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China). 
*Armstrong, Rev. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs, Lewis H. 


McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Miss Gladys (M. D.) 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China). 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
a, Miss Athalie. 


ontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 


Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


*Woods, Miss J hine, 
Yates, Rev. and’ Mrs. OG. F. 








Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada IL. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


China). 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku.. 
China). 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
7Fletcher, Miss Lucy A. 


Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R.. 


Jr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
White, Rev and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and *Mrs. H. W. 
*Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs, J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
tEllis, Mrs. Charles. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 


Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Blakeney, Miss Bess M. 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 

tDaniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
+Hancock, Miss Elizabeth. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rey. W. A. 

Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 

(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 


Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. 


Tokyo Language School. 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan). 


M. 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 
A, 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. Mc8. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
*Logan, Rev. ©. A. 
Lampkin, Miss 


H. diy 


peer 
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Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 

Patton, em Annie. 

Patton, Miss Florence. 

*Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. 8. 


KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
er, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Mise Janet. 
Fontaine, Miss ——_ 
*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. a 
—— Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
Miss Esther B. ‘a 'N.) 
. Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
cord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
5 x s. 


Winn, Miss Tily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O. (R. N.) 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
go oo Chosen, Asia). 


Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Miller, Miss Ruth. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

Paisley, Rev. and J. 1. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 

Talmage, Rev. and tg J. V.N. 
Mokpe, 1 

(Address, Mokpo, _ Asia). 

*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 

Cummings, Rev. D. Jas. 

*Hewson, Miss Georgia Se &. = 

Hollister, i... and Mrs. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. i. 

Hopper, Miss Margaret. 

*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

*Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8S. 


Soonchan, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. * 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, —s and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Thumm, Miss Thelma 95 N.) 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
tWalker, Miss Nanette 
‘Wilson, Dr. and Mr “R. M. 
o— TR: 
Clark, . and M . (Chris- 
tian Literature . 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Parker, «Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. Ww. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 


Mexico). 





Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. ©. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, a Michoacan, 


Coppedge, Dr. and P hire. L. J. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Sutherland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Zo Estado 


exico). 
*Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, ore 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, » Mexico). 

*Ross, Rev. oa Mrs. 7 A. 
Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


pancingo, 1921. 
Pree Chlipancinco Guerrero, 


exico). 
McClelland, ie Alice J. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 


Tixtla, 1926. 
(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico). 


(Unien Work). 
th 59, Coyoacan, 
. F. Mexico). 


de 


Coyoacan 
(Address, 


IN UNITED STATES. 
Inactive. 
wae sary Miss Emma E. (RB 





September, 1930 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. 0. 


as By Bose, Rev. and Mrs. 


ee Head, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 


Japan—Cousar, Rev. and M 
E,, Jr. sate 
Japan—Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
- Woodrow. 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 


Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T 


Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. 8. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. ony Mrs. W. C. 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. ©. 


ee. Miss Rida. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and ag J.W 
China—Painter, Rev. G. 
China—Sykes, ‘Mrs. ig kK. 
China—V enable, Dr. and Mrs. 
China— Woods, ‘Rev. and Mrs 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. 


Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 
Mexico—Dysart, Miss Anne E. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


3 Opposite names indicates temporarily working 
and not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid 


in United States 
is being given. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 
eents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions which Pearce apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
ecards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
fraction 


1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 


E. de Pernam 


Consult Leo Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and 


requirements of Declaration for 
in the latest Postage Guide. 


, all of which appear 





very slow. 


A Message from the Church in North Brazil 


(Continued from page 544) 


We need help as never before. Where 


you could find one promising opportunity a few years 
ago, today you can find ten, fifteen, twenty. 
Rome is holding on, but it is the grip of a dying 


man. 


But why speak of Rome? Where you find one 


devout intelligent follower of Rome you will find thou- 
sands without Christ or hope in this world. 
Erasmo Braga is one of the outstanding leaders in 


Brazil. 


At the recent Congress in Havana, in an appeal 


for Christian workers for his land, he said, “We need 
the best that North America and England have in their 
universities and seminaries to come over and help us.” 

Send us your doctors to go back into the interior 


where they can work in any direction for thousands of 
miles and not find another medical man. With such 
work, the evangelistic work is two to one easier. 
Send us your women to teach our girls who are grow- 
ing up in darkness, surrounded by temptation and sin. 
Send us your men to help carry on the splendid work 
that is being carried on and that is too heavy for the 


few workers you have here. 


Send us your gifts to better equip the institutions we 


mutually have to build up. 


Send us your prayers for this our land of the South- 
ern Cross that it might be won to him who gave him- 
self for all those who should believe in his holy name. 





